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CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS, | 


Deæsroris w is an agony * Its expiring firag-- 


gles are ſtrong, its convulſions violent and painful 


they are capable of hurting individuals, but they can- 


not deſtroy PRINCIPLEs. Hear ye not the t f 
Freedom ringing throughout the world, and calling 
the dead to life Hear ye not, from the ſnowy moun- 
tains of the North, to the furthermoſt ſhores of the 
Mediterranean, the clanking of chains, and their mil- 
lions of living Beings preparing to take terrible ven- 


geance on their Oppreſſors. 


To the Man who droops at ſo grand a feaſt of 


| Reaſon, Virtue can have no charms. Tt oo no 


£3 


ſtrength to his hopes, no ſtability to his reſolutions z-. 


to him proſperity is a fource of infolence, and the 


wretchedneſs of others an unvaried theme of ſelf-gra- 


AN ., _ mm. 
r wy 


we ; 


(4 3 
tulation. But the n minded Being, who feels no 


degradation in Poverty, who looks up only to Juſtice, 


ang:logks down. only on Vice; whoſe. erect and man- 
ly port ſcorns equally the tyranny of the great, and 
the tervility of the oppreſſed, glows at the ſcene— 
becauſe, he is conſcious, that fomething more than 
human, is operating thiggreat and.wholefome gy 
in the Government of Man. 
As a Man, I rcjoice that I have lived to be a wit- 
nefs of theſe times, which ſeem, to me, peculiarly- 
marked out by the finger of Gop, as promotive of 
the happineſs and improvement of my Fellow-Crea- 
tures—As a CITIZEN, I glory to fee the inſolent and 
rapacious domĩinion of Kings about to be ſupplanted 


by the mild rule of Laws, and that maſs of Disfran- 


chiſed Human Beings, with whom I am affociated, 
about to be protected by Equal Laws, the reſult of 
the woll of all. 

PeoPLE or SHEFFIELD, to you I addreſs myſelf — 
becauſe | know your virtues, your conſtancy, your 


unſhaken firmneis and integrity. You hate Tyrants, 


becauſe you love Juſtice; you adore Liberty, he— 
caute you cultivate- Reafon: © Hearken then to one 
of yourlelyes, who, knowing that he is addreſſing 

Men, who are too wiſe to be flattered, and toowell- 
informed to Haar med who have numberleſs wrongs 
to avenge, ald numberleſs rights to regain, wiſhes, | 
with you, for. nothing ſo much as a peedy and defi- 
114 ve ſettlement. Truth, like beauty, does not ſtand 


in need of borrowed ane to ſet it off it wants 


no ornament, but is beſt deſcribed in its wildeſt and 
moſt naked features. Our principles, good and vir- 
tuous Men have long ſince acknowledged their ap- 


| plication i is all we want: It is a conſummation moſt de- 


voutly to be wiſhed for. The harveſt, indeed, is plen- 


. teous, but the labourers are but few. If I am ever 
to hope for the approof of my fel low-creatures, it can 


only be by continuing to act with that diminutive. 
: | band. 


1 


band, whoſe exertions, and whoſe ſufferings, are 


1 
oy 


great beyond even the powers of imagination. | 
" CoMRADES! we are at length arrived to that pe- 
riod of emphatic diſtreſs, when the venal pen of falſe- 
hood can no longer deceive, and ſimplicity itſelf can 
be no longer milled—a period, which I have repeat- 
edly told you, would befal the Britiſh nation, when | | 
lulled iuto a liſtleſs ſecurity, and when its mind, de- 
prived of thoſe energies, which are alone calculated 
ro pilot the veſſel of the State through ſurrounding 
ſtorms, ſhould be unnerved or flain, This is a pe- 
rod, when factions, by the violence of their own 
fermentation, ſtun and diſable one another; and this 
:5-the time when plain ſenſe, and downright honeſty, 
have the only chance to get uppermoſt, and mtro- 
duce reformation. .. Party leaders of all kinds are un- 
maſked, and proved to be conſpirators againſt the 
People. Vo are invited to judge of them by their 
wo.ks. The. Ius and Outs are alike your common e- 
nemies. The Ius with to keep their places, the Outs 
with to get in them. Men, and not Principles, are 
the object of the conteſt; Power, and not Freedom, 
the cauſe. Jou are to be the reward and ſpoil of che 
conquering party. THR e EL 
Jo be true to yourſelves, you maſt enquire before 
you condemn, and examme before you act. It is by 
no means agreeable to the maxims of Eternal Juſtice, 
to mealuce out the degree of puniſhment, before the 
nature ot the crime is known. A calm inveſtigation, 
therefore, into the fources of our wrongs, Will natu- 
rally beget a knowledge of our rigits. In reciting 
thoſe a uſes, which vex and ruin the Citizen, it will 
be equally my object to propole their ſeveral reme=- 
dies. But, let me here premiſe, that theſe ſeyeral 
abuſes have been occaſioned and continued y the in- 
fraction of that incontrovertible maxim Ie will o 
the Majority is the Supreme Law, and that they never 


3 ; can, 
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of the People ſhall annihilate them. 


It is aflerted, that our principles are chimerical in 


theory, and dangerous in practice. Let them be ſo. 
Are they? If they be, they ought to be inſtant- 


ly enforced, The foundations of all human ſocieties. 


are laid in Juſtice ; no pretended arguments of poli- 


tical expediency ought to be allowed to ſhake its im- 
mutable and eternal principles. Its perverſion and: 
abuſe have cajoled men into ſervitude; they have 


been excluded from a participation in the common. 


inter eſts of their country, although they are ſure of 


feeling its common misfortunes. : To be juſt, is the 


frſt of human obligations; it is the baſis of that 
beautiful moral edifice, which decorates ſociety, and 


exhibits the virtues in their more enlarged and per- 
fect attitudes. We.cannot be juſt to ovr/elves, and, 
at the ſame time, -unjuſt to ers. On this principle 
alone can we eftypate the motives of human actions, 
any. other, which derives its currency from the luke- 
warm ſources of Fear, Hope, and Reward, is unde 
lerving of rational inveſtigation, becauſe inconſiſtent 
with the natural ſentiments of Mankind. \ 


Juſtice, then, is, or ought to be, the foundation 


of all human actions, and of all human inſtitutions. 
It is univerſal benevolence ;. it is ſtern, invariable, 


and unrelenting. It cannot even undergo any modi- 


fications, for clemency becomes a crime, when em- 
ployed to counteract its operations. Being engraven: 

on the heart of every Man by the hand of Gop, and: 
long antecedent to moral inſtitutions, which are the 
mere reſult of human conventians, it is obvious that 
the morality, which differs from it in a Angle in- 
ſtance, is a convenient morality, not formed for ſocial; 
but for partial, and, conſequently, iniquitous pur— 


poſes. It was on the full conviction of the truth of 


theſe principles, that the firſt of Romans, raiſing to 
Heaven the dagger, recking with the chafle blood of 


Lucretia, 


can, nor will be corrected, until the Sovereign voice 


8 


1 


J. ucretia, ſwore to avenge Juſtice on the luſtful ank 


beaſtly Tyrant, It was om this enlightened mode of - 


reaſoning, that the inexorable Conful, unmoved by 
paternal tenderneſs, animated by the recent. expulſiorr 
of Tyranny, and the preſpect of conſolidating: the 


Liberty of his Country, yet, more ruled by the in-- 


flexible maxims of Juſtice, pronounced, fromhis tri- 
bunal, the dreadful fentence: of death on his own 
Children, who were conſpiring the reſtoration of the 
dethroned Tyrant.—Juxivs BRUrus! thy Hluſtrious. 
name and. 8 ſhall net be confined to the annals. 
of Hiſtorians, and the records of Poets—as long as 
the Divine Principles of Juſtice are hanboured in the- 
boſoms of Good and Virtuous Men, thou flhalt live 
immortal and beloved! ©” Pn ny 
CirIzENS! the day of account and retribution is 
at hand. Then will the People be called upon to ex- 


ert all the ſevere energy of Juſtice ; then will they 
be called upon to practiſe thoſe leſſons which Hiſto- | 


ry and Patriotiſm have been long preparing for them. 


They cannot, therefore, be too deeply rooted in their 


minds. Let Deſpots calculate on the conſequenees. 
If, then, our principles be ;x/, their efforts are ne- 


ver to be feared. With more propriety. ean we tum 


the tables on our adverſaries, and pronounee their op- 
poſite doctrines to be falſe in theory, and pernicious 
in practice. If our principles he , and they are 
ſuch as the majority of the People approve, neither 
hot-headed Bigots, nor intereſted Penfioners or Place- 


men, are authorifed in oppofing them. For the good. 
of the People is the fole intereſt in the State, and 


the voice of the People is paramount to all Laws, 

and annihilates the exiftence of all ſubordinate autho-—- 

rities. e "0 „ 
The moral Liberty of Mankind has heem long ſince 


eſtabliſhed on principles of Juſtice, Our more en- 


lightened deſcendants will be aſtoniſhed at that in- 
ſane and weak attachment to prejudices. which has 
| ſeparated. 


(,8.): 
ſeparated. us. from our Reaſon, and made us he | 
the wretched victims of Sophiſtry,and Governmental” 
Tyranny. They willattribute our.deluſions to mad. 
nefs, our patience to crimes, Alas! they can have. © | 
no conceptions of miſery, who have not fathomed 2 
the dreary habitations of ſorrow and misfortune they = | 
cannot ſympathiſe with the ſtarving mortal;.who have 5 

never taſted, like him, of the bitter cup -of-wretched- Xx? 
neſs. Could they have been the unhappy-witneſſes 
of that deſolating ſyſtem, which has raiſed up a Vero, 


whoſe intereſt lay in our miſery, and xvhoſe uſurpa- 1 
tions are cemented by our blood, their reſentment I 
would be fired, not againſt thoſe. who: oppreſs us, but 1 


againſt us who ſuffer... 

Truth, however, long buried in this mighty. chaos. "0 
of inſolent uſurpations and abſurd cuſtoms, has burtt. © 
forth to improve aud. beautify. the world. National 3 
ignorance wil no more ſerve to authoriſe national o - 
preſſion; prefent meaſures: muſt aſſume ſomething 
more than the tane of Juſtice to obtain for them as. 1 
quiet reception among men. 7 

WMi.̃e have unlearnt the rugged maxims of 8 
and we demand to be governed by more equitable 
mc aſures of policy. The renſon of man is a touch 
Kone by, which he may diflinguiſh ſubſtanſtial gold 
from ſuperficial glitterings—truth from. APPEATANCES 3. 
bat it is fpoiled and- loſt by overweening preſump- 
tion, and aſſumed prejudices... When long received 
opinions, however erroneous,. or the principles of 
{es or Ieaders, conſtitute the meaſures of right and. 
* rong, of truth and fal fehood, men muſt be expected 
to judge otherwiſe than r:g/t. It is becauſe the pe- 
ple are ignorant of the obligations of Juſtice, that 
laws are languinary, and juſtice perverted made red 
with yengeaace.; it. is on this account that Rulers are 
armed with terror. and deal out their mercileſs lefſons- 
of morality with. er aid of axes, gibbets, racks, dun- 


SENS. 4 
The 


The inhabitant of ou Jets, joyfylly exerts his 
natural reaſon," And, by its Echt, he träverſes the 
rude waſte, and eonc ludes on that which his intere 

require; cms ſhall 'itcbe Taid that Eutopeatis;” boaſting, 
cf civilization, and pofleſſed of the beſt and ſtrongeſt 
principles of action, are careleſs o oPexerting them, in 
a cauſe wherein their future happineſs or miſery ſo 
eſſent ially depend Let me rather indalge the pious 
hope, that Truth, like the ſuntheam, has fallen on 
_—_— cottage, and cheered rhe mind-of every cottaoer. 
To judge impartially of things, we muſt examine 
them according to their evidence ; no veneration or 
prejudice ſhould. be fulfered to give beauty or acne: 
mity. to: any opinions © Weare by no means natu- 
rally diſpofed to cheat ourſelves: When this Happens, 
you may be aſſured, it is owing to an ill habit ; 
conſequence of a vicious education. I know 
licate and teuder a ſubjec it is, to attack the preju-” | 
dices and fuperſtitions of others; 1 feel, by e ; 
ence, for thoſe whoſe opinions are as deat to them as 
 a-ar{t=-born child, and whoſe minds are not'ſu ſiciently 
magnanimous to-brave' all pretenſions but ſuch as are 
ſounded in Truths” But, if the people will continue, 
in this enlightened eech to take their” principles 
upon truſt, and without examination, and to make 
dsdu ions from theni as true and ſolid, they muſt 
e cuſe us, if we accuſe them of ignorance and Folly. 
Lou cannot” infer, from the patience and Basil : 
tion of our fellow-citizens, that they are naturally 
proue to ſervitude, . Such an abominable imputation 
derives its ſource only from the narrow minds and 
crooked logie of courtièrs. I hemſelves the ſlaves of | 
every ignoble paſſion, and of every titled fool or 
knave, it is no wonder, they ſhould wiſh ts ſee their: 
ſervility extend itſelf throughout the whole of ſociety, 
and eſtimate the worth of every other man by their 
own. Like thoſe loſt and hapleſs females, wlio ſhun- 
the light of day, and by night diſgrace the police of 
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* _ our country, they hate Virtue,: becanſe they haue 
forfeited it. It is the ſame with Liberty. Its value, 
Iike that ot Innocence, is known only to its poſſeſſor; 
all taſte for, it is loſt, when it is loſt itſelf. Thoſe 
only would blot out, the name of FREEMAN from the 
book of life, who deſire, in their turn, to euſlave 
others, thoſe only cringe and fawn an Fyrants, who. 
would experience a ſimilar recriminatiom from the 
People. It is nat, therefore, from the ſervility of 1 
nations already enſlaved, that we muſt form our judg- 
jj ment of the natural diſpoſitions of Mankind, emher |? 
i for or againſt ſlavery, but rather from the pradigious. 1 
efforts of every free People to prevent oppreſſion.. 
am ſenſible, that thoſe unfeeling flaves are perpetu- 3 
ally declaiming in praife. of that tranquillity they en- 9 
joy in their chains, and that they call a ſtate of iS 
b wretched ſervitude, a ſtate of peace. But when I 8 
| obſerve the noble minded Being, facrificing pleaſure, - 
| peace, wealth, power, and even life itfelf, to the 
It preſervation of that on treaſure, which is fo much 
bil diſdained by thofe who have loſt it; when I fee free- 
i born animals daſh their brains out againſt the bars of 
their cage, out of an innate 1mpatience.of captivity ; 

| when behold Twenty-Five Millions of my Fellow- 1 
Creatures, braving the ſword, fire, and even death 

itſelf, to preſerve. their beloved 1NDEPENDENCE—T: 

feel, that it is not the office of Slaves to argue about 
Liberty. Let then our Men of Spoil and Rapine, 

ceaſe to anathematize us as Saves, becauſe they. are 


Tyrants.. | han clo i=" 
es, but the 
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Þ Poverty and Ignorance are not the: cauſe 
it Heels of Slavery, We have been always regarded as 
1 a many -headed Beaſt, whom it is the intereſt of Ru- 
lers to ſhackle and goad. But, when the People have 
attained to the exalted knowledge of their Rzght- and 
Duty, to throw down. antient decayed. inftitutions, 
and to erect new ones in their place, a different ſy- 
Am will be followed. Conſcious, that Public In- 

3 | format ion 


BE, 


E formation is the intereſt of the People, and Public 
” Tpgnotance the intereft of Courts, they will make the 
moſt liberal provifions' for the ' inſtruEtion of every 
denomination of Citizens, they will require the ex, 
panſion of that knowledge, which has been for ages 
concentzed within the circles of ta k and faſhion. 
Man is no ſooner born, than he opens his eyes to 

| Inſtitutions and Laws, which he is bound to obey un- 
der the ſevereſt penalties. This, doubtleſs,” appears 
to be, at firſt ſight, but an inaufpicious commence- 
ment of human life. © But there is an antidote at 
hand. 
An obligation, * from the prineiples of Ju- 
ſtice, is impoſed on the whole fociety, to prepare ſuch 
a mode of education for the new Citizen, as may en- 
able him thoroughly to | underſtand the nature and 
co ditions of thoſe laws which he is compelled to re- 
ſpect tt is thus, a Government, modelled on the 
holy Principles of Reafon and Humanity, acquires 
aſſent to its regulations by mild and lionourable me- 
thods ; it is thus, the odious and diſgraceful maxim, 
| Ignorantia Tegis non excuſet,* will be expunged from 
our records of law, and crimes will juſtl/ call down 
upon them the collective force of the whole commu- 
drr becauſe previouſl / defined and known. To in- 
puniffiment on the ignorant, is cruel, unnatu- 
ral, and unjuſt; it is eſtabliſhing, on pretendey mo- 
tives of fuſtice, the uncouth and barbarous meaſures 
of a Vandal age. It is the defect of Public Inſtruc- 
tion that has occaſioned a general depravation of mo- 
rals, purloined from Virtue her Innocence, and co- 
vered the foul horrors of Proftitution beneath the 
flimſy filken veil of Pleaſure; it is the want of an ex- 
tenſive National Education, that has ligitimated a 
body of Men, buſy and bold, whoſe ſole exiſtence is 
derived from the feuds and contentions of tlieir Fel- 


' #-Ighorance of Law is no excuſe, 


i} . 9 Y M 

b 3 . 77 . — 2 * ne W 

| Lowa Hes contentions, * GEE they. a are the. two F 

| frequent cauſe; and whoſe inordinate wealth i 18 raiſed 73 

Il. upon the ruins of that Property, which, the rapacious 

= £ripe of Injuſtice has wrung trom the ſweat and tears 1 

. 42 of the Induſtrious and Fatherleſs. e ee Het 'Y 
0 b If the miſerable deſcendants of Poor Parents live in ; . 

1 


A Community of Men, without enjoying the Rights 
of Men; in a Society of Citizens, without feeling, 
in the leaſt, the Benefits of Society What ere Con- 

| Jiitutions and Governments to them f—Sceurges., The 
Man, who paſſes the greater part of his life in un- 4 
ceaſing teil, derives no benefits from thein inſtitu- 
tions — no enjoyments from Meir continuance. He 
has no more Rights, than the Turkiſh Slave no o- 
ther Comforts, than the Boor of Germany. His 

- Property, which the laws of ſuch a country are falle;- 
ly ſaid to protect, is expoſed to the, mercy of the firſt 
political adventurer. It is torn; from him, to be 
ſquandered among thoſe idle, monſtrous, and uſeleſs 
harpies, who hover about Palaces, and waſte that 
Property which they have never contributed to ga- 
ther; to reward the well- earned ſervices of nobility 
in its cradle, to ſupport ennobled vice, to encourage 
influence, patronage, and ſervility; and, finally, to 
corrupt the People With the produce of their oven la- 
bours. It 1 is true, he is told, that all this is tar 1 
vernment. + On His Ignorance, the .Oppreſler riot 
1 On is Misfortunes, Deſpotiſm erects her trophies. 
x But, it is our duty to mash theſe vile pretenkons to 
the eyes of all Men, and to expoſe, to,a Credulous 
and Plundered Nation, the horrors that lurk peneath 
"them, 

In the haughty and* 3 impious: Jo guage = # 5, wn 
cracy, the Government and the People : are two diſtin 1 
terms. The People, it is ſaid, are made for the Lig- = 
vernment, not the Government for the cople,— 
"Conſequently, thoſe ſupplies which the one gives 
without murmuring, and which. the other takes with= 
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out bluſhing, are appropriated, not to defray the or- 
dinary expences attending rhe adminiſtration of the 
Public Will, and the execution of the Laws, but to: 
add luſtre to the parade of an ill- acquired conſe- 
quence, to enable Lords and Ladies, Maids of Ho- 
nour, and Miſtreſſes of Honour, to revel in luxuries, 
while no allowance is made for the calamitous ſitu- 
ation of the People, and that of their diſtreſſed Wives 
and Children; no confiderations are given how the 
money came, or how. it goes—it is all for the neceſ- 
fities of the State, he dignity of our Cratun, tie han 
nour of our Flag.” The dignity of our Crown! the 
honour of our Flag !— Miſerable Nations! it is for 
that all-conſuming Monſter, whoſe: wants are pro- 
voked in proportion to your wrongs. What are ſuch 
pompous ſounds, as rhe dignity. of our Crown, and 
«< the honour of our Flag,” to a beggared People 
Alas! they are not inſignificant ſounds! they are the 
funereal preludes of Blood and Sorrow—ot Miſery and 
of Execration! they are the peſtilential foreranners 
of a ruined Commerce, an exhauſted Revenue, and 
additional Taxes !! W 

A Government, wheſe progreſs is thus marked by 
havoc and deſolation, is a downright Tyranny, i Place- 
men and Penſioners may call it a Free Government, 
but Men who ee and Feel its baneful effects, know it 
to be a GOVERNMENT OF CONSPIRACY« 7 1 - 

If ſuch be the inheritance of Nations, if the Pro- 


U perty of the People is for ſuch neceſſities to be eter- 


nally exci/ed by Rulers, and their Harveſts decimated by 
Prieſts, it is, indeed; an inheritance of 'Wretched- 
neſs, that every motive of human prudence; ſhould 
induce them to renounce immediately. Property is 
never ſecure on ſuch unſtable and ſandy foundations, 
and Protection itſelf becomes a farce—for oo 


© You do take my life, when you do take tie means by which 
« J live.“ | | | | = | 
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When a proper ſyſtem of N ational Education ſhall 
"PIs taught Youtly their real dignity, ſuch inhuman 
and nefarious meaſures will never be practiſed, It 
will, beſides, baniſh. that ſelfiſh family ſpirit which 
has ſo cruelly limited Benevolence to the narrow 
eircles of thoſe with whom we are immediately 
= connected, and excited in the breaſts of Men a 
Jealouſy and ſuſpicion of each other. It will reſtore 
' Society to à ſtate of Brotherhood, and our Country 
will be reſpected as our Common Parent; which we 
wo are bound, by wy moral n Ars 50 nenn and 
Wo defend. e 4 00 
14 If it be objected, that held Privitiples re: a de- 
ofſtration, would refer you to the preſent, Plan 

of Education adopted in our Country. Ornament is 
here preferred to Utility -u, Wit is improved at the 
expence of our Underſtamding. One part of ur 
Vouth are taughr to conſider choſe, on whom, For- 
tune has been ffugalof her favours, as their inferiors, 
who; being initiated by the homilies of the Church 
into the e ce of flaviſh ſubmiſſion, ares aecu- 


1 . —_ 
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1 ſtomed to bo tem felt. rs lotoly and reverently ta tir 
* periors.“ Sucha ſyſtem is not intended to inſtruct 1 
Mien in their relatite duties, (but! to nurſe them in 
[i Deceit, Fyranny, Vice, and Ignorance Our Uni- 
14 verſities, thoſe finksof Iniquity, cbere Virtue pluſnes 
my men put in/ competition with Wace, are intended, TA 
1 and at a moſt enormous ſexpence, to teach Vt , 


ing but Virtue and Pattiotiſm. Ehefmythology of 
the Antients, and the!intrigutsof Gods and Goddeſ- |} 


les, ate better underſtood: there than the Religion of 
il e oi Pri . of our Native: os woſipon- y 
265% 6 ; 1oved etriaoht NEU ed 
Fi 556, 15:32:15 . 7 For $I 205-7: 1 | ad | 
b Theſe ebſerunigns + e er to; the Female Jos. . we e | Y 


Gs win them to be.partakers of our more refined T9219 they 

muſt be fitted for tbem by a preparatory Educstfon. The Cuſtoms 
and Laws of Europe have made their relative chrdition truly inſignifi- 

cant; it is high time, therefore, we ſhonld render juſtice to th eir un- 


i : derſtandings, "and reſtore them to their rank iu ſociety. 
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15 „ 
ed to compliment the manes of Euripedes, Homer, 
and Tacitus—Sophiftry is the Language of the 


Schools, and an unchangeable plan of forming the 


Scholar, is applied to all the purpoſes of life. The 
Clergy, who preſide over theſe ſeminaries of Vice, 
being formed by theology for retirement and contro- 
verſy, inſtil, gradually, into the minds of their Pu- 
pils, that cavilling ſpirit, and paſſive temper, Which 
are the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of their order. 


They would make us good Cantab and Oxonian Chri- 


ſtians— they rarely fail of making us bad Citizens. 
The faireſt part of human life, thus waſted in an 
application to-a Rhetoric, that neither improves: the 


ſpeech, nor corrects the dialect; a Logic, which 


teaches the neateſt manner of concealing Truth; and 
an Hiſtory, containing nothing but Chtonological 
diſputes—is is obvious, that we are inſtituted, not in 


thoſe things we are to practice, but in wnat we are to 


Forget, when we become active Citizens. Surely, the 


Education of Youth ought not to be entruſted to 


Collectors of Shells and Butterflies, much leſs to Par- 


ſons, who are the conſtant patrons of paſſive obedi- 
ence. It ſhould be entruſted to abler hands; to Men 


who know the influence of Reaſon, and the force of 


habits on the human mind — who have attention to 


direct its progreſs and expanſion who can diſcetn 


the power and impreſſions of thoſe things which ſeem 


indifferent ho are poſſeſſed of underſtanding. and | 
talte, to diſtinguith- uſeful knowledge from falfe— - 


and who are.eminently notorious in the Common- 


wealth for their exemplary” Talents and Virtues. +- 
I am fully, aware of the ſevere animadverſions, 

which certain moderns have thrown on the above 

plan; they conſider all National Education as uſurpa- - 


tion on the human mind, and calculated to fetter and - - 


prejudice it in favour of ſuch a ſpecies of knowledge, 
as the Rulers of a country think proper to propoſe ;—- 
and, that if they were diſpoſed to purſue the conduct 
| | „ ff! (T 


(6. ) 


of Pericles, an age of Efteminary and Vice would 


ſucceed that of Reaſon and Juſtice. But theſe objec- 
tions, with the arguments deduced from them, ap- 
pear to me both ſuperficial and inconcluſive. For, 


Firſt, We are ſpeaking of Men, who are to live mem- 


bers of a ſettled Community, and not of human Be- 
ings who are to run about naked in woods: Secondly, 
Or Beings, who are compelled to obey the general 
will of the Society in which they are to live; it is, 


therefore, neceſſary, that they ſhould underſtand 
| previouſly the nature and conditions of their admit- 
tance into the civil order: Thirdly, The Rulers of a 


Country, where ſuch an inftitution is propoſed, are 
the People ther: ſelt es, or their agents acting for them, 
and under their immediate controul: And, Lofty, By 
a National Education, is meant nothing more than 


the early inſtitution of Vouth in the politive maxims 


of Juſtice and Morality—maxims, on which there 
can be no diſputation, and, in the practice of which, 
but ſmall errors. — Any ſubſequent inſtruction will be 


cConſidered as elementary, and to be diſpoſed; of at the 
future diſcretion of the Scholar, or agreeably to his 


intended deſtination in life. The conſequence of all 
academical Inſtitutions, that are ſeparate from the 
Community, is the conſolidation of Prejudices and 


Superſtitions into a regular ſyitem, and the acquiſi- 


tion of the knowledge of phyſical trifles, while a fa- 


tal mediocrity in uſeful learning has been-eſtabliſhed, 
and a few Men, of moderate information, have been 


raiſed into notice, at the certain depreſſion. of the 


more enlightened. But the moſt irreparable miſ— 
.chiefs, attendant on ſuch eſtabliſhments, ariſe from 


the vaſt influence which the Clergy acquire over the 


| Reaſon and Habits of Men, from their having a di- 
rect tendency to render the ſimple ſcience of Govern- 
ment a complicated art, involved in a ſubaltern de- 
tail, and hid under mechanical formalities. Vourn 


are deemed * of E a knowledge of the 
more 


— 


more abſtruſe ſciences of Metaphyſics, Natural Phi. 

loſophy, or Mathematics, and, yet they are denied 5 

"3 the capacity of underſtanding the natuse of Govern- - 
FF ment—that fcience, which, above all others, it moſt 
8 -intereſts every human Being to comprehendd! 


Let National Schools, then, be immediately found- 
ed throughout our country to tſieſe zuguſt places let 
our Vouth flock from every village, and receiy the | 
eafly ieſſons of Patriotiſm and Virtue. , 1 9 9 „ 
ſuperior and preferable to Learning, will aſſume the 

flirſt place in the new ſyſtem. The hap; ineſs of in- 
23 dividuals, depending eſſentlally on that of the ſociety, 
F- the ſcience of Government will be the ſecond claſs 
of fludies, Here they ſhould be encouraged both by 
Yecept and example, to look down on nothing but 
7 Vice and Tyranny, and to look up only to the 8 
After theſe every other branch of ſcience ſhould 
arranged according to its degree of utility... . | 
There is a ſtrange propenſity among de perſons, © 
do call every thing /peculation which aſtoniſhes their 
little minds. But the ſlighteſt attention to Hiſtory, 
and the progreſs of human Reaſon, will. ſhew us the 
great alterations which the courſe of afew years have 
effected in political ideas. Much remains yet to be 
done, to be diſcovered, and to be changed. Political 
luminaries have made us aſhamed of the blind beaten 
track of affairs, although conſecrated by the example 
of antiquity. Wiſe Men have profited by their re- 
preſentations—Fools and Deſpots detpite them 
The People are accuſed of being prejudiced againſt 
innovations, becauſe they are ſuch. Bui, in times ſo 
polized as theſe, no uſeful plans or palpable truths. 
will he rejected by them. Such a caufclefs dread of 
neceſſary Reforms would for ever confign the human 
race to a wilderneſs of miſery. - The rude hamlets of _ 
our Fathers have been gradually faſhioned into more 
convenient manſions; and the naked oavage, wand-r-  , - 
ing over deſart and inhofpitable wilds, has been gra- 
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dually induQed to order... If our moft 1mpor tant in: 


tereſts are to be committed to chance, if our 8 


neſs is: to be determined ſolely by fleeting prejudices, 
we can have no ſecurity for Liberty. Antient cu- 
. Roms deferve regard in proportion to their fruit, and 
they ſhould be laid afide as ſoon as they are found to 
be repugnant to Reaſon, Liberty, and Juſtice. If, 
therefore, the collective wiſdom of ages be found in- 
adequate ti the purpoſes for which we united, where 


zs the harm in making a grand and new experiment 


to ameliorate the condition of Man? to repel tha 
orms of Tyranny, and to bind down the wander 
ing genius of Carnage? x“ | 

It was the prudential maxim ef the- antient {FS 


Jan's 2 after having ſucceſſively combated againſt na- 


tions, to renounce their own, cuſtoms, when they 
found any that were preferable even among the con- 
quered” countries. Carthage fell, becauſe ſhe was 


luperſtitiouſly attached to her old forms, and diſdain- 
ed to liſten to the voice of her beloved Hannibal.— 
Athens experienced a ſimilar fate. Her corruptions 


were fo ſeducive, that ſhe fcorned to correct them. 
No more ſhe aſtoniſhed the world by her civic Vir- 


tues; no more the genius of Eloquence thundered 
from her tribunes—but the low degrading tone of 


cringing baſenefs, flattered kings, whom formerly 
Me made tremble, and enervated the courage of her 
Citizens, who before were heroes. 

- Antiquity ought never to be permitted to a TION 
injuſtice. | If this principle be denied, the ordinations 


fot the Ane and the antient ol Courts of Ju- 


dicature, 


— 
# 


* As good morals and knowledge are almoſt inſeparable, in every 
age, though rot in every individual, the care of Alfred, for the en- 
courarement of Learning among his ſubjects, was another uſefal 


branch of his legiſlation, and tended to reclaim the Engliſh from their 


former diſſolute and ferocious manners. The-moſt celebrated ſcholars 
were. invited over from all parts of Europe, and ſchools were eſtabliſſi- 


ed every mace for the inſtruction of the People. All perſons who. 


were poſſeſſed of roo acres of land, were enjoined, . * law, to fend. 
/4keir Children to ſchool for their inftruRion, | 


E 
dicature, “ are e equally eanteled to our veneration and 

eſteem. We have already difcarded the ordeal, the 
trial by battle, the burning ploughſhare, the lead. 
ing cauldron, the torture, and the faggot,—Why do 
we not alſo renounce” thoſe odious practices which 
hold the People in a miſerable ſtate of bendage ? We 
are accuſed of having vowed at a chimerical perfec- 
tion. Strange reproach ! which-ill diſguiſes the ſe- 
cret deſire of perpetuating abuſes: We have not ſuſ- 
ſered the progreſs of Reaſon to be impeded by puſil- 
lanimous, or ſervilely interefled motives. We have 
had the courage, or rather the good ſenſe, to believe, 
that uſeful ideas, and truths moſt neceſſary to the 
happineſs of Mankind, were not exclufively deſtiped 
to adorn the pages of books; and that the Supreme 
Being, when he gave to Man perfectibility, an en- 
dowment peculiar to his nature, did not intend to- 
bar his application of it to the regulation of ſociety, 

in which his firſt wants, his univerſal MOR 2 are. 


: comprehended.+ 1 
In ſhort, if you are deſirous of 6 your ai 
creatures contented and happy - inform them; if yon 
; would rather. have them vicious and depraved—keep- 
them in ignorance ; if your happineſs conſiſt in the 
delightful proſpect of Virtue, Goodneſs, and Peace 
—proſcribe that enchanting ſyſtem which has, for 
= ages, weakened the maſculine vigour of -our Reaſon, 
& and veiled Truth beneath the meretricious garb of a 
E falſe eloquence. Virtue, which is nothing but a 
5 more enlarged and more cultivated Reaſon, never | 
> flouriſhes to any degree, nor is founded on ſteady 
I principles of honour, except where a, good Education 
7 becomes general, oy where Mew are taught the pe- 
Ke | 15 e „ T9. 1 RREO--- 70 


* In the old Poliſh Courts of Law, the parties were ordered to 
read a paper, delivered to them hy the Judges, and if either of them 
Rammered or miſpi onounced a Ra he Was preſumed mos 0 — 

Mod. Un. Hiſt. vol. 32 

+ The fecond Ailorefs of the National Aſſembly, Teb. 11, 1796s. 
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nicious conſequences of Vice, Tide! ne Im- 
' morality. Even Superſtition is but a poor apply . 
|! For the defects in Knowledge and Education. 105 
II bave taken up o much of your time, on this 
fubject, becauie | think it a matter of great impor= 
tance. Indeed, too much cannot be ſaid upon it.— — 
"8 It is one of the greateſt cauſes of the inefficacy of 
WM the public will, in conſtituting the ſupreme law.— 
| Teach the People their Rights, and the will of the 
majority will foon be apparent. But what is of more 

* conſequence, that 20701 muſt be valued and reſpected. 

Of ſuch importance is National Tgnorance in pro- 
| moting the cauſe of Oppreſſion, that I am fully per- 
i 18 ſuaded, if a ſyſtem of popular Inſtruction, whether= 
8 mnder legiſlative fanEtions or not, were generally 
v purſued, in any nation where Deſpotiſm is prevalent, 
the gorgeous machinery would ſoon crumble into 
_. ruins; fertile plains would-ſmile, where now horrid 
| fortreſſes exit; Militias would diſpenſe with Stand- , F 
* ing Armies; Barracks become Granaries; and Kings, #® 
N and Prieſts, and Nobles, be transformed into Men. = 
Uh - For we ſhould never forget, that there will be bad |! 
Men as long as there are bad Citizens—and bad . | 
[7 Ujzens, as long as there are ignorant Men. | 
When the mind has received this _ preparation 
WAY for the exerciſe of the civic duties, the career of hu- 
BB man life is opened under the greateſt poſſible advan- 
LN! tages. Men know what they are to expect from o- _ 
| thers, and what others will expect from them. Do 
Tinto all others as you would they ſhould do unto you, is a 
it 4 _ philoſophical maxim, that will form the motive of 
| - Human actions, and be aſſumed as the baſis of eve 
law. When a Nation is once become moral, legal 
Alßputes will but rarely occur; for public Virtue i is 
the love of the laws, and Charity, in its moſt en- 
| Jarged ſenſe, the actuating principle of human na- 
ture. When we aſſume the character of ſocial ani- 
mals, our iphere of moral Neue neceſſarily becomes 

" wa. # 
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enlarged, and we have new relative duties to fulfil, 
which are the offsprings of fociety unknown tous in 
our natural condition, and inftituted ſimply to pro- 
mote general happineſs. You ſhould here remark, 
that all ſuch inſtitutions are unwarranted, even by 
any - pretended neceflity, when they are to be accom- 
panied with the dereliction of one original right,— 
On the contrary, it is our duty, trom every principle 
of ſelf- preſcrvation, to reſiſt them with all our force 
—the duties and rights of Citizens being poſterior. 
and ſubordinate to thoſe of human nature. 5 
We muſt cut the accurſed knot that has leagued, 
for ages, legal Sophiſtry and legal Cruelty together; 
and Senſibility muſt no longer indulge and ſleep on 
the lap of Luxury. Harih and ſanguinary laws de- 
ſtroy both public and private Viitues. Vague and 
uſeleſs laws have the ſame tendency, For Public 


Virtue bears a proportion to Political Freedom; and 


2 Political Freedom ever decreaſes in proportion to the 
7 uncertainty and multiplicity of penal laws. Unleſs 
the laws be clearly obvious to common underſtand- | 
ings, and fully notified to the People, there can be 
no Political Freedom. Antiently, the Laws. were | 


compoſed in verſe, and chaunted in the public places, | | 
that when united to the harmony of muſic, they . | 
might be more cally. remembered by all the Citizens. | 


And, at Rome, the Laws of the Twelve Tables 
were ſo univerfally underſtood, that Children com 
3 mitted them to memory in the firſt rudiments of their 
3 <edqducation.* In Athens, they were inſcribed in large | 
+ | characters on tables of braſs, and hung up in the 
©] market-places, for the inſpection of every Man.— | 
of When Les are imperfectly known, they are feared, | 
685 not loved; and, when learnt by fatal experience, the | 
13 People feel as if the judge were in effect the legifla- 


tor, and Life and Liberty ſubjected to arbitrary con- 
„ „%%% - trol; 


3 


. > 
* 


8 Cicer. Ce. Leg. II. 23. 
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trol; the idea of inſecurity is ſpread through the 
whole community, and the ſenſe of ſafety in which 
Political Freedom is founded, ceaſes to exiſt. 


* Thus, there can be no difference in the Political ; 
Wb Freedom of thoſe countries, where a Caligula, equal- [ 
: | ly deſcended from Anthony and Auguſtus, threat- : 
i ened to puniſh the Conſuls if they commemorated 3 
| the victory at Actium, and to puniſh them if they : 
1 did not; where it was equally a crime to mourn for 
1 Druſilla, becauſe ſhe had been deified, and not to 
=: mourn for her, becauſe ſhe was his ſiſter: And that 
bo Nation, whote ſanguinary laws, at the end of the 
aeighteenth century, make it a capital offence to cut 
| down a cherry-tree in an orchard; or that whoſe ven- 
nal and arbitrary Judges ſentence the beſt 'of Men 
1 and Citizens to Fourteen Years Tranſportation, for 4. 
* ſerting, that UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE is the Right of 
4 the People. * CLIT TIO | pon 


Laws K 


* We find, that Alfred; in order to render the execution of Juſtice 

ſtrict and regular, divided all. England into counties; theſe counties 1 

he ſubdivided into hundreds, and the hundreds into tithings. Every 13 
Houſeholder was anſwerable for the behaviour of his family; and even 7 

of his gueſts, if they lived above three days in his houſe. Ten neigh- 

bouring houſeholders were formed into one corporation; who, under 


1 X 
* 
9 — 
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| iÞ the name of a Tithing, Decennary, or Fribourg, were anſwerable for Ef 
i each other's conduct, and over whom one perſon, called a Tithinge - KM 
#4 man, Headbourgh, or Borſnholder, was appointed to prefide. - Every F. 5 
i Man was puniſhed as an outlaw, who did not regiſter himſelf in ſome. 125 
[ Tuhing. When any perſon, in any Tithing-or Decennary, was guil-- 2 
1 ty of a crime, the Borſholder was ſummoned to anſwer for him; and oY 
in: | if he were not willing to be ſurety for his appearances and his clears AS 
1 ing bimſelf, the criminal was committed to prifon, and there detain- 13 
ee till his trial“ By this ipſtitution, every Man was obliged, from his 
„ own intereſt, to keep a watchful eye over his neighbours ; and was, "7 
| 4 : in a manner, ſurety for the behaviour of thoſe Who were placed under . 
it the diviſion to which he belonged : Whenee theſe Decenparies rece:ved 3535 
Ws f the name of F/ ant pledges. Nothing could be more poputar and liberal 3 
1 | than Alfred's plan for the adminiſtration of Juſtice. The Borſholder . 
8 ſummoned together his whole Decennary to aſſiſt him in deciding any Y 
1 lailer difference, which occurred among the Members of this ſmall A 
| £ommunyagy. In affairs of greater moment, in appeals from the De- 
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Laws are not made for the pleaſure of making 


them; thoſe, therefore, the effects of which are ac- 
companied by an unneceſſary confinement of the Li- 
berty of Men, are repugnant to every principle of 
human aſſociat ion, and ought to be inſtantly aboliſh- 
ed. Such has been the deplorable effect of the long 
debaſement of Mankind, ignorant, of their right to 
revoke unjuſt inſtitutions, that they believe nothing 
is theirs, but what the Law, good or bad, grants te 
them, They are ignorant, that Liberty and Pro- 
perty are antecedent to every thing; that in uniting, 
ternary, or in controverſies arifing between Members of Jifferent 
Detennaries, the cauſe was braught be ore the Hundred, which con- 
ſiſted of Ten Decennaries, or a Hundred Families of Freemen, and 


whith was regularly aſſembled, once in four weeks, for the deciding 


f càuſes. Their method of deciſion ale ſet ves to; he noted, as being 
the origin of Jnr1es; an inſtitution, the beſt calculated for the preſer- 
vation of Liberty, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, that ever was 


Jeviſed by the wit of Man. Twelve Freeholders were choſen; Who, 
having ſworn, together with the Handieder, or preſiding Megiſtrate 


wf that'divifion, to adminiſter impartial. Juſtice, proceeded, to the ex- 
-Amination, of that cauſe, which was anbnitd to. their, juriſdiction, — 
And, beide theſe, Monthly Meetings of the, Hundred, there Was an 
Amual Meeting, aphomted for a more general inſpection of zhe pa- 
bee-of the diſtrt; ſor the.enquiyy. into crimes, the corre 

Abuies in Magiſtrates, and the obliging of every perſon. to ſhtw the 
Decenuary in which he was regiſtered, ...The People, in im 11 
their anceſtors, the antient Germans, aſſembled there in arms ; whence 


a Hundred was ſorgetimes called a Wapentake; and its Court ſerred 


both for the mupport af Military Diſcinline, and the adminiſtation of 
- Civil Juſtiee. The next ſuperior Court to that of the Hundred, Was 
the County Court, which met twice, aryear, aßter Michaelmas anu 
Eater, ain conßiſted of the Fi cehulders of the County, who. polleſſec 
Aan equal vote un the deciſion af cauſes. The proper Object of this 
.Comrt, was the. receiving uf n. from the Faadre g e 
Nnaries, and the deciding of ſuch controverſies as aroſe between Men of 
dlifforent Hungreds, - The better to guide the Magiſtrates in the admi- 
niſtration af, Juſtice, Alfred formed a body of Laws; which, though 
nou loſt, ſeryed long as the bafis of Engliſh Juriſprudence, ang is ge- 


nerally deemed the origin of what is denominated the Common Law. 
. — 41 1% j 


He appointed regrlar: #retings of, the States of, Kngland. twice .a-year, in 


London; and, it is a memorable fentiment, preſerved, in his, Will 
THAT FP WAS:JUSF TAS ENGLISH, SHOULD,.FOR EVER:REMA 1N. A8 


"© REEAS THEIR OWN THOUGH T'S,mw Hume I, chap. 2. 


Men 


jon 


„in imitation, of 


Po" 


„ NY, 


Men could have no other object in view than to ſe- 


cure their Rights from the enterpriſes of tlie evil diſ- 


poſed; and, at the ſame time, under favour of this 


ſecurity, to give greater energy and ſcope to the ex- 
erciſe of their moral and phyſical powers. They do 
not conſider, that the protecting authority is their 
own work, eſtabliſhed, not to grant, but to guaran- 


tee what they enjoy; and, that in becoming Members 
of Society, they do not give up a ſingle Right, but obey 


Law, in order that they may be Free, As, therefore, 


every cauſeleſs and unneceſſary reſtraint of the wILL, | 


is an infringement of that liberty to which ever 
Member of Society is entitled by the Conſtitution of 
Human Nature, it is obvious, that the adminiſtra- 


tion of Juſtice fhould be impartial, and the Laws 


themſelves, ſhort, plain, and comprehenſive. They 


mould be mild, for they are deſigned to check the | 


arm of wickedneſs, not to wage war with the na- 
tural ſentiments of the heart. "The accounts of exe- 


cutive Juſtice, cannot be read without horror; nor 


can a Man, of any ſenſibility, avoid ſhuddering at 
thoſe miſeries which Men, with unrelenting inge- 
nuity, have deviſed for each other. The anger and 
wrath of Ariſtocracy, are ever brooding over the 
Poor—tendernefs and :mercy are reſerved for their 
.own order. Throughout Europe, actions, trivial in 
their nature and effects, are created into crimes, and 
puniſhments are immediately invented to expiate 


them. While the miſerable groan beneath their 


yoke, and offer humble remonſtrances and ſupplica- 


tions, they are denounced as Traitors and Seditious 
Men; and the Legiflator, like another ¶olus, opens 


his enormous cavern, and looſens all his puniſhments 
to ſcourge and deſolate the world. It is by ſuch 


means, that the Lords and Fathers of Mankind, as 


they are pleaſed to call themſelves, impoſe fGlence on 
1 People: and cruſh the ebenen of honeſt Minds. 


When 


r 
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When the circumſtances of our Country ſhall be 
uch, as to enable us to new model our Laws, it 
will naturally ſtrike every ingenuous mind, that the 
diſmiſſal of that body of Men, or rather of Demons, 
called Lawyers, will be the moſt ſplendid act of Ju- 
Rice ever performed by any Nation, They have 
been for a conſiderable time the ſubje&s of general 
execration.* The People are wearied with the toler- 
ance of a body of Men, who rob, inſult, and abuſe 
them with the moſt frontleſs inſolence, and Who ex- 
cluſively arrogate to themſelves the power of arbi- 
trating between right and wrong. That the ſtrifes 
of Seven Millions of Human Beings ſhould find em- 
ployment for Forty Thouſand Vultures, is a melan- 
choly inſtance of the depravity of the preſent times; 
it is a diſhonour to the Nation, and a diſgrace to the 
Government. But, with ſo many corruptions and 
abuſes about us, what elſe can be expected? ? 


* In the reign of Henry VII. (rith of Henry VII. c. 12.) ſuits 
were given to the poor in forma pauperis, as it is called; that is, with- 
out paying dues for the ſuits, or any fees to the council. 
| „% Thoſe, who make profeſlion of this ſcience, are exceedingly 
multiplied, being almoſt equal to the Caterpiiiars in number; they 
are of diverſe degrees, diſtinctions, and denominations. '* The nu- 
merouſneſs of thoie that dedicate themfelves to this profeſſion, are 
ſuch, that the fair and juſt fiable advantage and income of the profeſ- 
ſion is not ſufficient for the decent and handſome maiatenance of mul- 
titudes of theſe who follow it. Hence, it comes to paſs, that it is 
found needful to ſupply that by Artifice and Cunning, which cannct 

be procured by juſt and honeſt methods. The better to bring which 
about, very many Men among us are bred up from their youth in the 
art of proving, by words multiplied for the purpoſe, that white is 
black, and black is white, according as they are pail: The-greaineſs 
of theſe Men's appearance, and the boldneſs of their pretenſions, gain 
upon the opinion of the Vulgar, whom, in a manner, they mae 
Slaves of, and get into their hands much the largeſt ſhare of their pi 
feſſion. Theſe practitioners are, by Men of diſcerament, called Per- 
rifoggers, (that is, Confounders, or rather, Deſtroyers of R-ghi). * The | 
zvrong /ide, under the management of ſuch practitioners, has the fairer 
chance for ſucceſs; and this more eſpecially, if it happens, that the 
perſon, appointed to decide all controverſies of Property, as well as 
for the trial of Criminals (who ſhould be taken out of the moſt knou - 
ing and wiſe of his profeſſion) is, by the recommendation of a great 
1 Fs favourite, 
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On the ſubject of the alliance between Church 
and State, every argument that Virtue, Philoſophy, 


\ . 

favourite, or Court Miſtreſs, choſen out of this ſec'; and ſo, having 
been under a ſtrong bias all his life againſt equity and fair dealing, les, 
as it were, under a fatal neceſſity of favouring, ſhifting, double de d- 
ing, and oppreſſing; and, beſide , through age, infirmi y, a diſte m- 
pers, grown lazy, inactive, and inattentive, and, thereby, almoſt in- 
capacitated from doing any thing becoming tue nature of his employ- 
ment, and the duty of his office In ſuch caſes, the Jecifions and de- 
terminations of Men, ſo bred and ſo qualified, may, with re ſon, be 
expected on the wrong fide of the cauſe, ſince tho'e, u ho can take ha- 
rangue and noiſe (if purſued with warmth, and diawn out into 2 
length) for reaſoning, are not much to be wondered at, if they infer 
the weight of the argument trom the heavineſs uf the pleading. It is 
a maxim, among theſe Men, that whatever has ben done b. fore, may le- 
galiy be done again; and, therefore, they take ſpecial care to 1ecord 
all the deciſions formerly made, even thoſe which have, through Ig- 
norance and Corruption, contradicted the rules of Common Juſtice, 
and the general Reaſon of Mankind. Theſe, under tne name of pre- 
eedents, they produce as authorities, and thereby endeavour to juſtify 
the moſt iniquitous opinions; and they are ſo lucky in this practice, 
that it rarely fails of decrees anſwerable to their intent and expecta- 
tion. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that this ſociety hath a peculiar 
cant and jargon of their own, that no other mortal can undeiſtand, 
and wherein all the.r laws are written; which they take ſpecial care 
to multiply—whereby they have gone near to confound the very eſ- 
ſence of Right and Wrong, Truth and Falſhood. So that it may take 
thirty years to decide, whether the field left me by my anceſtors, for 
fix generations, belongs to me or a ſtranger three hund: ed miles off.” 

Voyage to the Honybnhons, er ; 

The lame Judges who ſupported the Deſpot Charles I. afterwards 
ſupported the Tyrant Cromwell. T:mporizing has ever been the prin- 
ciple of the Lawyers. With what abject ſubmiſſion to the will of the 
Tyrant Charles II. did Jefferies adopt all hi reſentments, and 1:.viſh 
the blood of our Countrymen to him; or the ſanguinary and tyran- 
nical temper of James II. who, in lis merry moods, gave the appella- 
tion of Jefferies Campaign to the horrid cruelties committed by that 
monſter. Although they colleagued with the laſt James in his vi/e 
purpoſes, yet, upon his flight, they waited, in a body, upon the Prince 
of Orange, to congratulate h m upon his ſucceſſion. After Serjeant 
Maynaid, their ſpeaker, had paid him ſome compliments, the Dutch- 
man noticed his great age, and obſeryed, that “ he had out-/ived all the 
men of the law of his time; to which the ſubtle Demon replied, ©« 7 
fhould have out-lived the Law itjclf, if your Highneſs bad not come over. 
It was this very body of men who, in the reign of James, committed 
the ſeven Biſhops to the Tower, for oppoſing the Tyranny of the 


Court!!! Tacitus informs us, that the antient Germans, incenſed at 


the Tribunal of Var us, cut out the tongues of the Lawyers, and ſaid, 
« Vipers, ceaſe to bit. 


„„ 

and true Policy could ſuggeſt, has been exhauſted. — 
The reſult 'of impartial unprejudiced enquiry, is, 
that there cannot exiſt a National Religious Eſta- 
bliſhment, independent of Intolerance and Perſecu- 
tion. IntolJerance-is the very principle on which an 
hierarchy is founded, The lawgiver and the prieſt 
imperiouſly uſurp the opinions and judgment of all 
other men, from whoſe breaſts they expel Reaſon, 
that 77 may occupy its place themſelves. The ce- 
remonial of worſhip, and the mode of belief in an 
UNKNOWN Gos, are ſettled in conformity to their 
caprice or- paſſions; aid thus a circumſtance, , by no 
means neceſſary to the well-ordering of ſociety,” be- 
comes one of the moſt powerful means of diſorganiz- 
ing it. As the communication between Gop and. 
Man reſts folely in the boſom of the latter, to com- 
pel acquieſcence in certain doctrines, or to make a 
particular belief the condition of Citizenſhip, is no- 
thing elſe than to encourage Perjury, and to ſanction 
Re ek N T 
SAY PDC IH. Bb 1D UGHUHIY UP 4 INCHEIUR- „ 2 - 
tematic ruin of Morality, and to weaken and deſtroy; 
all the bonds and attachments of human life. EP 
The hiſtory of the Church, or of the dominion of 
Prieſts, whether of the Jewiſh, Heathen, Chriſtian, 
or Mahomeddan, is the record of Farce over Truth, 
of Superſtition over Reaſon, of Ambition, of Folly, 
of Cruelty, and of Rage. The worſt of hypocriſy 
is here ſeen decked in the gaudy attire of feigned Re- 
ligion Ha tree, from the diſtaſteful root of Which 
nothing has been produced, but the abominable frait» 
of Murder, Rapine, Inceſt, and Violence. On one 
hand, nations are preſented to us plunged in unjuſt 
Wars and civil Maſſacre; on the other, lawful pro- 
prietors diveſted of their Property, which has been 
ſeized and poſſeſſed by rapacious and bloody Men 
Tenderneis and Merey, oppreſſed by Cruelty and 
Violence ; Juſtice and Innocence, groaning under 
the heavy load of Perſecution ; and the pretended 
©, „„ | fervants-- 


£28 ) 
fervants of Gop {weeping away Virtue from the face 
of the earth, and overſpreading the world with a de- 
Inge oſ deſtruction. Such is, without exaggeration, 
the picture of the Church from the beginning of 
time. T he conſpiracies of temporal Tyrants never 
have been, never can be, fo great and terrible, as 
the conſpiracies of Priefts, Ihe ſyſtem of the latter 
is a ſyſtem of Extermination ; but the Miniſters of 
the Chriſtian Church, whether Catholic, Preſpy- 
terian, or Regulars, have departed from the ordinary 
rout of prieſtly devaſtations. Their. havoc, whe- 
ther deſcribing its fanguinary courſe to the Polar. 
_ ſhow, the Aliganian chain, or hot, and barien ſands 
of Afric, has been alike ruinous and deſolating.#— 
The dagger, the poiſoned cup, the burning faggot, 
the torture, and all the horrid machinery of death, 
have marched in the train of the crucifix, and black- 
ened every where the tranquillity of the human race. 
Paganiſm, though polluted by all the Grids, GR 


of human Reaſon, hath left nothing on record equal, 


e . ee 
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Church. It knows of no exceſſes comparable to 
thoſe produced by the religious phrenzy of Chriſtianss. 
who have, in all ages, and in alt: countries, planted. 
the bloody banners of the Crofs,. with. the ſword, 
and with the cannon. Thus, ſince Deſpotiſm never 
had ſuch chains for the minds of Men, as the fears 
of Superſtition; ſince. Tyrants ncver had ſuch in- 
ſtruments of oppreſſion, as holy Knaves and believing 
Fools; nor Armies, nor Battles, have laid waſte the 
ereation, in any proportion, to religious Butcheries 
and religious Perſecution ; nor hath conqueſt, by the 
word, cver enſlaved Mankind, in any degree, like 
monkiſh devotion and implicit beliet—the Church 
may juftly be deſignated as a Monſter ſtalking over ſo- ; 
V | cry; 


— 


* Tt was the moſt unbbunded avarice, united to the moſt furious 2 
bigotry, wich overturned the antient empire of Monteaima, N 


„ 
ciety ; Whitling, in one hand, the fire-brand of diſ- 


cord, and, in the other; wielding the ſword of ſlaugh- 
; ter over the heads of Men. 
1 From the mad ſchemes of the Cruſades to the Re- I 
4 formation, we read of nothing but the waſte and 1 
x ruin cauſed by Prieſts. For their bloody. errands, | 
unnumbered woes have reached the human race. — - 
The ſiege of Jeruſalem, alone, is a ſad evidence of this 
truth. The Chriſtian army too it by aſſault, aſter a 
ſiege of five weeks; and, impelled by a mixture of- 
military and religious-rage, they put the numerous 
4 garriſon and inhabitants to theſword, without diſtinc- 
tion. Neither arms defended the valiant, nor ſob- 
miſſion the timorous. No agg or ſex was ſpared: In- 
ſants, on the breaſt,. were pierced by che fame blow 
with their mothers, who implored for mercy. Even 
a- multitude, to the number of 10,000 perſons, who 
had ſurrendered, themſelves priſoners, and were pro- I 
miſed quarter, were butchered, in cool blood, by thoſe, 


ferocious conquerors. The ftreets of Jeruſalem were 6 
2} covered with dead bodies; and the triumphant war- 4 
riors, after every enemy was ſubdued and flaughter- 1 
ed, immediately turned themſelves, with the ſenti- | 
ments of Aumiliation:and contrition, towards the Holy . | 
Sepulchre. . They threw aſide their arms, ſtill ſtreams. 5 
ing with blood: They advanced, with reclined bo- 4 
; 5 | * * 4 
6 dies, and naked feet and heads, to that ſacred monu= | 
| | Cy ment: ; 
* The influence of Prieſts on the human mind is no where more 1 
; viſible than in the pilgrimage and adoration paid to ttre tomb of Th 9 
1 mas- a-Becket, at Canterbury. The devotion towards him had it 
# quite effaced, in that place, the -adoration of the Deity : Nay, even 1 
$ that of the Virgin. At God's Altar, ſor inſtance, tliere wert offered, ö 
4 in one year, three pounds, two ſmillings and fixpence; at the Vixgin's, : 
= ſixty- three pounds, five thillings-apd ſaxpencs ;- at St. Thomas's, eight 
2 nundred and thirty-two pounds, rwwelve ſhillings and threepence 
1 But, next year, the diſproportion Was ſtill greater. There was not 
TY a penny offered at Goy's Altar; the Virgin's gained only four pounds, 
1 one ſhilling and eightpence ; but St, Thomas had got; for his ſhare, 
1 nine hundred and fiſty-four pounds, fix thillings and threepence.“ 


Hume, vol. iv. p. 181. Bumet; vol. i. p. 244. 


. 
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ment: They ſung anthems to their * who 
had there purchaſed their ſalvation by his death and 
_ agony: * And their devotion, enlivened by the pre- 
ſence of the place where He had ſuffered, ſo over- 
came their fury, that they diſſolved in tears, and 
bore the appearance of every ſoft, and tender ſenti- 
ment. So eaſily does the moſt effeminate ſuperſti- 
tion ally, both with the moſt heroic courage, and 
with the fierceſt barbarity ! . 
Me all of us have in our recollection the evening 
of the 24th day of Auguſt 1572,+ when the King of 
France, in perſon, led the way to the ſlaughter of 
the Proteſtants, It took place in the midſt of- a 


˙feſtal ſcene; the celebration of the nuptials between 


Margaret, the ſiſter of the King, and the Prince of 
Navarre, This was uſed as a blind to the jealous 
Hugonots, Perſons. of every condition, age, and. 
ſex, ſuſpected of any propenſity to the Proteſtant 
Religion, were involved in an undiſtinguiſhed ruin. 
The ſtreets of Paris lowed with blood: and the peo- 
ple, more enraged than ſatiated with their cruelty, 
as if repining that death had ſaved the victims from 
further inſult, exerciſed; on their dead bodies, all 
the rage of the moſt licentious brutality. Orders 
were diſpatched to all the provinces for a like general 
execution; and the people emulated the. fury of the 
capital, All this religious fury was ſucceeded by the 
infamous LEAGUE, formed by the Guiſes, under the 
auſpices of Philip of Spain. 3 : 

What is the whole of our Hiſtory, but a ſcene, of 
contention. between Prieſts and Kings; wherein 
ſometimes the one, ſometimes the other, have been 
overthrown, while the miſerable People have been 
ever the victims of both? How they have mutually 


aided each other in the diſturbance of peaceful com- 
munities, 


* Hume's Hiſtory, chep. vii. 
+ Commonly , St. Bartholome d-. 


5 
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muaities, and in the oppreſſion. of the People; let 
the Dunſtans, the Anſelms, and the Thomas- a- 
Beckets teſtify. The blackeſt Tyrants they have 
honoured with a crown, of martyrdom, and the moſt 
upright Men they have ſent. quick to Hell, when 
they have oppoſed their boundleſ{s:uſurpations. The 
letter of Paſcal II. to Henry, I. ſhews their inſolent 
ambition. * it is monſtrous {ſays the Pontiff) that 
a ſon ſhould pretend to beget his father, or a Man 


to create his God. Prie/?s are called Gods. in Scrip- | 
ture,“ as being the Vicars of God: And will you, 
by your abominable pretenſions to grant them their 


inveſtiture, aſſume the right of creating them?? 

The empire of Prieſts was eſtabliſhed, not by the 
policy of the Church, but the Ignorance and Super- 
ſition of the People; who poſſeſſed, in the earlier 


ages of ſociety, no Science or. Reaſon, which could 


be oppoſed to their. moſt exorbitant. pretenſions.— 
« Nonſenſe paſſed for demonſtration : The moſt cri- 


minal means were ſanctified by.the piety of the end: 


'T reaties were not {ſuppoſed to: be binding, where the 
intereſts of Gop were concerned: The antient laws 
and cuſtoms of ſtates had no authority againſt a di- 

vine right: Impudent forgeries were received as au- 


thentic monuments of antiquity : And the champions 
of holy Church, if ſucceſsful, were celebrated as 


heroes; if untortunafe, were worſhipped as martyrs. 
And all events thus turned out equally to the advan- 

tage of clerical uſurpat ions.“ „ 
The Clergy have planted their power in the fertile 
ſoil of Superſtition ; which has been watered and ma- 
tured by the Ignorance, Poverty, and Fears of Men. 
Themſelves, the Apoſtles of paſſive obedienceand of 
prejudice, they put under their. unholy ban thoſe vir- 
| 5 | tuous 


* There is no ſuch text in the Scriptures; but Priefts areprivileged 


to forge and lie. 


+ Hume's Hiſtory, chop. vi. 
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tuous and enlightened Beings, who, moved by a 
ſacred love of Mankind, ſympathiſe with the oppreſ- 
ſed and ſeek. to ſpare the tears of the unfortuhate. 
Crimes of the blackeſt dye, the Prieſt can forgive; 
but Heterodoxy can never be pardoned. Thus, When 
the Lord's ancinted hewed Agag in pieces, and Agrip- 
pina-fell a victim to her parricids ſon, theſe oa 
Janizaries marched at the head of proceſſions, to 
faerifice to their Deities, and to offer incenſe for- 
crimes, at which human nature recoiled. Thus, 
too, Socrates for his diſſent, Chriſt for his- Jove-to- 
Mankind, and the innocent family of Calas, for their 
attachment to a pure form of worſhip; ſuceeſſively 
became victims to the pious fury of the ſelf- named 
Miniſters of Gop. Theſe examples are but as two 
ox three ſands on the ſea- ſhore, when compared with: 
the reſt. The long catalogue of the crimes of Prieſts 
are enrolled in the chronicles of human. miſeries ;— 
they are depicted in characters of blood. 


The pemp of Churchdom can only be conſolidated 


on the miſery of the laity, and its power can only 


riſe with the fall of Liberty and the decay of Know- 


ledge. For, the conſequences of Clerical Power are 


Pride and Debauchery, on their part; Vaſſalage, 
Baſeneſs, and Poverty, on the part of the People. — 


Whatever, therefore, is gained to the Church, .is- 
gained from the People; fo:that for it to be rich, we 

muſt be Beggars; that Prieſts may be Lords, we 

muſt be Slaves. This is a brief ſtatement of that 
grand conſpiracy againſt the human race, which, un- 

der the title of Alliance between Church and State, 
effectually diveſts Mankind of every thing that 

ſweetens human life, and renders it de ſireable, or in- 

deed ſuppertable. Is ſuch an alliance then for our 
benefit, whieh diſarms us ef our faculties, cows. our 
minds with laviſh fears, and delivers us over to thoſe 

Men, whole ſtrength lies in our weakneſs, whoſe 

proſperity. is owing to our undoing ? 


Orthodoxy 


* Ne AIP OT 
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Ochodoxy is the peace of the: Church; which is 


the deſolation of the whole world; and preaching 
this peace, is to War againſt Mankind. It is draw- 
ing a ſword againſt the Rights of Nature and Na- 
tions: It is arming a body. of Men with the maga- 


zines of confuſion and uproar, which they never fail 
to thunder againſt all who dare to withſtand them: 
It is a prerogative veſted in them to ſet all Men at 
variance and ſtrife, marking out for immediate de- 
ſtruction the opponents of their moſt impious uſur- 


pations. And when theſe arbitrary diſtinctions of 
Ortlodoæꝝ and. Hereſy have made the world quite drunk 


with religious rage; when this rage, this cruel and 


wide waiting peſtilence, hath deſtroyed all before it; 
when the Orthodox, armed with inquiſitions, and 


ſtrengthened by maſſacres, has gained the poſſeſſion 


of the minds of Men; and thoſe prous Eccleſiaſtics, 


who led on the fanatic multitude to ſlaughter others, 


bind them down in chains themſelves—then is the 


+12 & ao v-- — „ wwe ww 


Aurel at peace. and the grand alliance with tha State 
ſecured and confirmed. 7 ok 


There has been a long, and almoſt general charge, 
againſt the Clergy of all countries, for neglecting to 


preach and enforce, by their examples,“ the great 
doctrines of Morality, the beſt ſtay of human ſociety. 
Morality is the only Religion, which human ſociety, 


conſidered as ſuch, has any occaſion to ſee practiſed. 


If a Man be really moral, neither the Civil Magiſ- 
trate, nor his Fellow-Citizens, ought to concern 


themſelves about what he believes, or how he be- 
lieves. Our actions are in our power ; they are ſub- 


* The Monks and Prior of St. Swithun threw themſelves, one day, 
proſtrate on the ground, and in the mite, (Swiniſh Multitude !) be- 
tore Henry II. complaming, with many tears and much doleful la- 


mentation, that the Bithop of Wincheſter,” Who was alſo their Abbot, . 
Had cut off three diſhes from their table. How many has he leit 


you?“ ſaid tlie King. Ten only,” replied the diſconſolate Monks, 


« I, myſelf,” exclaimed the King, „never have more than three; 
and 1 enjoin your Biſhop to reduce you to the ſame number,” -In, 


- 


Chap, ix. 
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ject to the will, but our thoughts are no more ſo 
than our dreams. Beliet neceflarily follows evidence; 
and where the latter does not appear ſufficient, a Man 
cannot believe if he would. | 
It was an excellent obfervation of Dryden's, that 
Prieſts of all Religions are the fame ; that riches and 
power are their ruling paſſions. To obtain poſſeſſion 
of theſe, all Morality is diſpenſed with, and all Re- 
ligion mocked. And, although we no longer ſee raiſed 
vp thoſe horrid piles, * from whence, midſt clouds. 
| of whirling ſmoke, the groans of human victims, the 
| ctackling of their bones, and the frying of their ſtill- 
= panting bowels, formed a pleaſing ſpeCtacle, and a- 
greeable harmony, to Prieſts ;”** yet, muſt they not | 
Later themſelves that they are leis intolerant. The F | 
manner of perſecuting is, indeed, altered; but Perſe- 
cution itſelf remains, Fa : 
Montaigne had good cauſe for ſaying, in his fami- 
liar manner, That it is /etting up one's own opinions 
3 vs . „%%% ĩ]ↄðꝰB; 
very nign, 70 atrect anoimer 10 ve 7 ULUjLow ULUVE j Or BISON 
He ſpoke feelingly: For all. the States of Europe 
were at that time blazing with religious martyrdoms; 
| and it ſeemed to be the fundamental principie of all 
' fects to execrate and extirpate each other. f In Bri- 
0 tain, the law has been made the ſcourge of con- 
| {cience, and compulſion has been added to intole- 
rance. The banners of pious cruelty have waved 
triumphantly here, and the Civil Magiſtrate has been 
the firſt to ſtir up the zeal of Prieſts, and blow the 
fire of Perſecution. The. ſentimental and:accom- 
pliſhed author of Utopia cauſed Lutherans, to be 
whipt, tortured, and burnt*alive in his preſence. | — 
__ Eranmer 
* See the beautiful little Treatiſe of Beccaria on Crimes and Puniſh= 
ments—a bock, to which I am proud to acknowledge, I owe my 
converſion to the cauſe of Freedom. 
.lt ſeems to be almoſt a general rule, that in all Religions, ex- 
cept the true, no man will ſuffer martyrdom, who would not alſo in- 
flict it willingly on all that differ fiom him. The ſame zeal for ſpe- 
culative opipſons s the cauſe of both.” ume, vol. iv. p.413, 
{ Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reform, vol. i. p. 165. : 
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Cranmer led Arians and Anabaptiſts to the ſtake.— 


Bonner, Biſhop of London, tore off the beard of a 
weaver, who refuſed to relinquiſh his tenets ; and, 
that he might give him a ſpecimen of burning, he 
held his hand to the candle, till the ſinews and veins 
ſhrunk and burſt. In another inſtance, of the ſame 
kind, he ſcourged a Man until his arm ached with 
the exerciſe. Even Wriotheſly, the Chancellor. of 
England, directed a young and beautiful Woman 
{Anne Aſcue) to be ſtretched on the rack, for having 


_ differed with him on the real preſence. With his 
own arm he_tore her body alinoſt aſunder, and cauſed 


her afterwards to be committed to the flames. In- 


fants, bor at the ſtake, were thrown into the fire 
with their parents, as partaking of the ſame hereſy.“ 
Henry VIII. whoſe caprice was the bloody ſtandard 
of the National Faith,+ ruled all ſects, by turns, 
with a rod of iron. His ſcholaſtic ſubtlety was equal 
to his cruelty. In one inſtance, he found ſufficient. 
reaſon for ſending three Papiſts, with three Prote- 
ſtants, their companions, in the ſame proceſſion to 
the ſtake. His daughter, Mary, with leſs inge- 
| nuity, poiT-fled the ſame rancorous and implacable 
zeal. In the ſpace of three years, under the auſpices 
of Biſhop Gardiner, ſhe committed two hundred and 
ſeventy- ſeven Proteſtants to the flames; beſides thoſe 
who were purſued, by impfuonments, fines, and con- 


fiſcctions. 
Human 


* « A woman, in Guernſey, being near the time of her labour 
when brought to the ſtake, was thrown into ſuch agitatien by the tor - 
tare, that her belly burſt, and ſhe was delivered in the midſt of the 


flames. One of the ſoldiers immediately ſnatched the infant from the 
fire, and attempted to fave it; but a magiffrate, who ſtood by, ordered 


it to be thrown back: Being determined (he ſaid) that WY 9 


mould ſurvive, which ſprung from ſo obſtinate and heretical a parent. 
Hume, vol. iv. p. 415. 


+ It was made bigh-treaſon to believe, that he was married to Anae | 
of Cleves. 


+ The Proteſtants were Barnes, Gerrard, and Jerome the Catho- 
lich, Abel, „ and Powel. | 
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Human ſacrifices were, at this period, more tre- 
quent in the metropolis of England, than they had 
ever been in either Carthage or Mexico. The Mi- 
niſters of Peace and Chriſtianity were the active diſ- 
penſers of death and deiolation ; and the perpetrators 
of the moſt malignant murders, were clad in the pure 
mantle of Religion:* The following account of the 
execution cf Lord Cobham, A. D. 1418, will be 
| ſufficient to prove the general temper of the Prieſts 
of thoſe days. Than was heilayd upon an hurdle, 
as though he had been a moſt heynouſe traytoure 
& to the Crowne, and ſo drawne forth into Saint 
* Gyles Felde, wheere as they had ſet up a new 
*6 paire of gallowes. than he was hung up in a 
« chayne of yrone, and ſo conſumed alyve in the 
& fyre; and ſo he departed hence mooſt Chriſtealy. 

*« how the Prieſts that tyme fared and curſed, re- 
& quiring the People not to pray for hym, but to 
judge hym dampned in Hell, for that he departed 
„not in the obedience of the Pope, it were too long 
to wrvte. And thys was done in the yeare of our 
& Lord MCCCC and XVIII.“ T— Thus has the 

Goſpel been forced upon Mankind by the contami- 
nated hand of the executioner, and the miſapprehen- 
pron of the mind overpowered by terrors. 


Pay 


Ainifotii ty 


* cc Human Nature (ſays Hume) appears not, on any occaſion, ſo 
deteſtable, and, at the ſame time, fo ab ſurd, as in theſe Religious 
Perſecutions, Which fink Men below infernal ſpirits in wickedneſs, 
and below the beaſts in folly.” Yet was this perſevering cruelty much 
inferior to what has been practiſed in other countries. In the Nether- 
lands alone, from the time that the Edict of Charles V. was promul- 
gated againſt the Reformers, there had been 50,000 perſons hanged, 
beheaded, buried alive, or burnt, on account of Religion. France 
exhibited ſcenes more terrible. Vet, the progreſs of the new opinion, 
inſtead of being checked, was forwarde( by theſe perſecutions. 

+ The trial and examination of Sir John Oldcaſtie, collected by 


8 John Bale. 


„„ 

Uniformity of opinion cannot be the reſult of 
force. General orthodoxy cannot be the creature df 
mandatory law.“ What a ſtrange eſtahliſhment is 
that, which is thus founded on "the principles of 
Fraud, Cruelty, and Corruption, and diſtinguiſhes 
thoſe only i in the ſociety of human Beings, who are 
the votaries of its ſuperſtitions? It is to declare that 
Men are infallible, and that the councils of the Va- 
tican, and the ſynods of England, are alike entitled 
to our veneration and obedience. Even, in this moft 


righteous reign, the-teſts are ſuffered to be eluded. 


Gibbon was a lord of trade, David Hume was pen- 
tioned for maintaining ariſtocratic doctrines, and 

Beattie was allowed Fool. a-year for writing againſt 
him in defence of revealed Religion; and, if report 
be true, the celebrated Adam Smith, author of the 
Wealth of Nations, and a Cem of the Exciſe 


in Scotland, lived and died an Atheiſt. T 80 much | 


for intolerance and holy villainy. 
5 Reaſon has at lengt 
the pretended ark of Superſtition; ; and that ſancti- 


monious * which endeavours to impoſe on 
the 


> 


* When Charles V. who had long been marked for his 1 
rant maxims, retired to the Monaſtery of St. juſt, in Eſtremadura, 
he amuſed himſelf with the conſtruction of clocks and watches; and 
thence remarked, Mow impracticable tlie object was in which he had 
t» much employ ed himſeif during his grandeur; and how impoſſible 
that he, who never could frame two machines that would go exactly 


alike, could ever he able to make all mankind concur in "a ſame ber 


lief and opinion.” — Hume, vol. iv. p. 426. 

+ The Aſſembly of Jamaica propoſed, in the laſt century, to ba- 
niſh all the Fetvs from the ifland, becuuſe they were the deſcendants of 
the crucifiers of ſeſus.—N. B. There are Saves in that colony, 

Bay le ſays, that a General, of the ſeſuits at Rome, once exultiug in 
his greatneſs, and that of his order, thus expreſſed hitnſelf to a friend : 
« Eccoti di queſtor camera governa Roma, che dico Roma? Governo 
tutta I Italia—che dico Italia? Governo Europa eſteſſa, e non ſola- 
mente Europa, matutta il mundo. —“ I will tell you, in this very 
chamber, | govern Rome—What am I talking about? Rome! I go- 
vern all Ttaly—What do I ſay? Italy! 1 aa Europe itſelf; and 
not Europe alone, but the whole world.“ 
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the ri of the People, and thoſe fierce knaves 
who profit by their ignorance and fanaticiſm, will 
be ſwept off the face of the earth with the be/om of 
deſtruction. Before long, our country will be 
cleanſed and purified of thoſe religious robbers and 
ſtate pirates, of that confederation againſt the public, 
which devours our harveſts and fruits like the graſs- 
hoppers of Egypt. Perſecution, the furious offspring 
of intolerance, {ſhall make way for a day of mental 
feſtivity ; the Jew ſhall be reſtored to Society, and 


the Infidel to the Rights of Man. Men of all ſects, 


of all tongues, and of all denominations, ſhall be 


equal parts of that great governmental machine, to 
be raiſed by the majeſtic hand of the People. In ſuch 
a Government, this alliance between Church and 
State, this deep-rooted ſyſtem of Incquality muſt end, 

Bigotry can receive no Kauen, Perſecution, no al- 


ſiſtance * 
Beſides 


* On the Engliſh Clergy, Biſhop Burnet makes the following re- 


mark :— “ That he always believes well of Lay men, till he ſees 'canſe 


to change his mind, though, as to Churchmen, it is otherwiſe with 
him; for he has ſeen fo much amiſs in that profeſſion, that he is al- 
ways inclined to think ill of them, till he ſees cauſe to think other- 


Wiſe.” The obſervation of Voltaire, from what he could collect du- 


ring his reſidence here, was, that every country Curate. would be as 
abſolute within the petty diſtrict of his pariſh, as ever the Pope was 
in Rome, It is certainly a melancholy reflection, that our Clergy are 
more ambitious of the names of good Jockeys, good Fiddlers, ood 
Dancers, than devout Miniſters of Religion. One of this body. of 
Jolly fellows was ſeen at Bolton, in Lancaſhire, marching at the bead 
of a recruiting party, with a cockade in his hat, and his gown and 
caſſock on him, and ſo drunk, that it was with difficulty he could 


| Keep time with the fife and drum. Some months ago, I ſaw a French 
Prieft, habited in a ſcarlet uniform, with a ſword in his hand, and a 
ſaſh round his waiſt, preceding a drummer and fifer, as a ſerjeant; — 


this was in a village cn the banks of the Thames, Truly, indeed, it 


may be ſaid, that the preſent war is the cauſe of the Pope and the Pro- 


teſtant intereſt. 

T be Cardinal de Crema, the legate of Pope Calixtus, in a public 
harangue, declared it to be an unpardona ble enormity, that a Prieſt 
mould dere to conſecrate and touch the body of Chriſt immediately 


after he had riſen frem the ſide of a trumpet : ſor that was the decent 


appellation 


. | 

Beſides the general miſery which theſe ſons r 
miſchief bring upon. Mankind, by. their ee | 
an eſſential body in the State, there is a. ſerious evil 
ariſing to the community from the great expence.. 
which is required to fupport them, and from the 
manner in which the property deſtined to that object _ 
is collected. The tenth part of the produce of the 
earth is ſurrendered by the oppreſſed Farmer, to feed 
the luxury, and fatisfy the pride of the Parſon.— 
T'ythes are a great diſcouragement, both to the im- 
provements of the landlord, and to the cultivation "of 
. the farmer. The one cannot venture to make the 
moſt important, which are generally. the moſt expen- 
tive improvements; nor the other to-raiſe the moſt 
valuable, which are generally toe the moſt expenſive 
crops—when the Church, Which lays out no part of 
the expence, is to ſhare ſo very largely in the pro- 
fit. © Agriculture is diſcouraged by every conſtitu- 
tion of landed property, which lets in thoſe who 
have no concern in the improvement to a participa- 
tion of the profit. But, of all inſtitutions, which are 
in this way, adverſe to cultivation and improvement, 
none is ſo noxious as that of yes. A claimant here. 
enters into the produce, who contributed no affiſtance 
whatever to tlie production. When years, perhaps, 
of toi] and care have matured an improvement; when 
the huſbandmai fees new crops ripening to his {kill 
and induſtry, the moment he is ready to put his fickle 
to the grain, he finds himſelf compelled to divide his 
harveſt with a ſtranger. Tythes are a tax, not only 
upon induſtry, but upon that induſtry which feeds 

Mankind; upon that ſpecies of exertion, which it 
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appellation which he gave to the wives of the Clergy, But it happen- 
ed that, the very next night, the officers of Juſtice, breaking into a 
diſorderly houſe, found the Cardinal ix bed with a courtez mn; anincis 
gent, which threw inch ridicule upon him, that he immediately ſtole 

out of the kingdom. Hume, chap. vi. . 


* 


„„ 
is the aim of all wiſe laws to cheriſh and promote; 
and to uphold and excite which, compoſes the main 
benefit that the community receives from the whole. 
ſyſtem of Trade, and the ſucceſs of Commerce.“ 
. Thus, the Clergy, conſidered only in their political. 
* character and ſituation, are an abſolute nuiſance to. 
the community; they compoſe ſo numerous a claſs. 
af the privileged orders, that the weight they give to. 
it, of itſelf overbalances every good which is pre- 
tended to be derived trom their inſtitution. 
Government ariſcs out of Society, and is naturally. 
extended and confined to, and bounded: by the ground. 
and rea/on, and the end and purpoſe. of aflociation— 
which 1s. the public good.. The authority of Gover- 
nors, therefore, ought to be extended and confined. 
to thoſe things on, in which the good or Hurt, the 
ſafety or danger of the Society are concerned: Conſe- 
quently, they have u authority to oblige or reſtrain. 
any, individual, but in ſuch caſes as immediately in- 
tereſt the ſociety, This principle is a juſt foundation: 
ang ſupport of univerſal toleration, or elſe it / net 
_ ſupport any toleration at all. To this it may be ob- 
jected, that thoſe profeſſions which do not make the. 
motives. of. human actions depend on any future ex- 
pectation of. reward or puniſhment, are not only, 
alarming, but dangerous to ſociety, as they may either 
weaken or take off Men's obligations to Virtue; and, 
therefore, they ought. not. to be tolerated, But we 
ſhould remember, that many principles which either 
do, or have prevailed among Chriſtians, may, in their 
conlequences, be. dangerous to ſociety, as they may 
either weaken or take off Men's obligations to Virs 
tue; and, therefore, hey ought: not. to be tolerated. 
Such are the doctrines of ate, abſolute election, and 
reprobation, &c.. This equally applies to any other 
religious principle, which,. it may be pretended, has 
a dangerous tendency. This conſideration, alone, 
will always prove a ſufficient reaſon againſt: tolera- 
8 | | tion, 
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tion, 4 thoſe in power „ derne as * 
ſole judges of ſuch principles: And thus we may take 
an eternal leave of toleration. But, even admitting 
that the principles above alluded to, are injurious in 
their conſequences, yet, it by no means alters the 
caſe. For if one principle, which may, in its cane, 
quences, be hurtful to ſociety, ought to be ſuppreſſed, 
all principles, which may, in their conſequences, 
have a like tendency, ſhould be ſuppreſſed alſo-Ww he- 
ther thoſe who profe Ar them are obliged, in confcience, 
to publiſh them or not. And, therefore, all other 
principles, which thoſe in poser might take it into 
their heads, may, in their conſequences, be 2n74r10s to 
ſociety, will, of courſe, be ſupprefied on the ſame 
ground, whether ſuch conſequences may. reſult from 
them or not.* <* Thas may be, and that may be, of 
a dangerous tendency,” are as much the cant a. 
of ſubtle theologians, as this-15 not the time,” and 
< the People are not Suffeciently enlightened,” are of. 
courtiers, | 
That a Man who does not believe as we do, that : 
one who denies the doctrine: of a future life, or that 
even an Atheiſt cannot be under the obligations of. 
conſcience, is a vulgar error. For, as good and evil, 
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* The ſame arg. ument which is bark uſed RE toleration, the: 
N will. recollect, is alike uſed againſt political opinion:, and the 

Liberty of ths Preſs. Dangerous tendency,” is an expreſſion, that 
rulers can, at any time, employ againſt Tauru, more eſpecially, a- 
gainſt ſuch truths as have a tc ede to overthrow or unmaſk their moſt 
inſolent and abominable uſurpations. Dangerous tendency,” is to be 
found likewiſe in may of the ſentences whick have lately been pro- 
nounced on ſeditious pirjons, and which will probably, before long, be 
pronounced e me; though, I call Gop to witneſs, the only object of 
my life has been, and is, to di good Yo n fellow-creatures. Whatever 
Deſpots may think, I En o, that to endeavour to open Men's yes, is 
to comply with the u/// of God, who has given me REasox ſo to em- 
ploy it, and them REASON fo to receive it, I never will believe, that 
Gov gave Man Reaſon, that he might reaſon himielf out of his rea- 
lon In ſpite, therefore, of Eaith or Hell, I ſhall go on to reaſon 
after that mode that beſt pleaſes me, a« moſt conducive to the 'happi- 
neſs of others, and to my own peace of mind, | 


8 
ght and wrong, have their foundation in nature, 


and are what they are when confidered  abſtrafedly 
from, and independent of any conſiderations of a ſu- 


ture life; ſo the obligations ariſing from theſe are 
relative to, and bind the conſciences both of T heiſts, 


and Deiſts, and Atheiſts al cke Conſcience being no- 


thing elſe but an awatered or Fecting ſenſe of the 


obligations we are under, and of our "having acted: 
agrecably with, or contrary to the ſenſe we have of 
thoſe obligations. And as the Infidel muſt be under 
all the obligations that ariſe from the confidet ation 
of his preſent exiſtence, and his preſent circum 
ſtances, and from the relation he now ſtands in to- 
his fellow- creatures: So he is as liable to have an af- 
ſecting ſenſe of thoſe obligations as a believer; at 
leaſt, the queſtion is, Niy ould he not —Suppoſe 


an Infidel, by obſerving the bad uſe that crafty de- 


ſigning Men make of their doctrines, in order to 
carry on their baſe and vile deſigns, by which much 
miſchief is, and has been done to our ipecies, ſhould” 

think that ſuch doctrines do more, larm than good 5 


and, therefore, it were better, upon the whole, that 


chat they were baniſhed out of the world, and that 


he ſhould think it his duty to contribute all he can to- 


wards it; the queſtions then will be, Whether he. 
will not be obliged, in conſcience, to propagate his 
own principles? and, Whether he is not as /ikely to 
have an affecting ſonſe of this obligation, as a. believer, 
may be ſuppoſed to have of any obligation he finds 


_ himſelf under, fince he is as nearly. related to, and 


ought to be as much concerned for, his own and his 
fellow-creatures good, as any believer.can be? Were 
an Infidel to be corrected by his fellow- members in 
civil ſociety, for his thus acting conſonant to the ob- 
ligation he conceives himſelf to be under, the queſ- 


tion is, Whether this would not be, properly ſpeak- 
ing, perſecuting him for adting according to his con- 


Meuse! ; That the * an Infidel from acting 


— 
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according to his conſcience, can be no injury to him, 
is alfo a vulgar error: Since the reſtraint reterred to, 
expoles him to the f/linrs of a wounded conſcience, . 
which Solomon ſeems to confider as the greateſt of 
evils; and, therefore, a conſcientious Infidel (which. 
is not an unnatural nor prepoſterous character, fo far 
as conſciouſneſs makes a part of it) fuffers as much from 
ſuch reſtraint} as a conſcientious believer. The. 
ſpirit of a Man will ſuſtain his infermity, but a wounded 
ſpirit, wha can bear ? The ſpirit of a Man (or a ſenſe 

of a Man's having acted. uprightly according to his 
conſcience) will ſuſtain his infirmity, (will keep him 
from ſinking under thoſe afflictions and infirmities 
he is liable to); but a-wounded ſpirit (or the ſtings. 
of a guilty conſcience) who can bear? An Infidel is 
as much a Man, or an intelligent rational Being, as 
a Believer; and, therefore, muſt be equally under 
all the obligations. ariſing from Reaſon and Nature, 
which are relative to himſelf and his fellow rea- 
tures; and, conſequently, muſt be equally expoſed” 
to the 8 of an evil conſcience, when he breaks 
through them. An Infidel is related to, and depen- 
dent upon civil Society and a public god, as muclr, * 
as a Behever; and, therefore, is as much obliged, 
both in duty and ae to anſwer the obligations 
that naturally flow from ſuch relation and depen- 
dency; and is as likely to be influenced, that is, ex- 
cCited to, and reſtrained from action, by thoſe obliga- 
tions, as a Believer—The obligations of Juſtice, of 
Gratitude, and of Benevolence, being all relative to, 
and naturally tending to influence all Men alike. 

The experience ot fifteen centuries, if not of all 
times, ſhould have taught. rulers the impoſſibility 'of 
eſtabliſhing uniformity, by the rigours of penal ſta- 
tutes. Public 1gnorance alone, has authoriſed this 
unjuſt alliance between the Church and the State, 
which will doubtleſs ceaſe, when the cauſe is with- 
dr awn. 1s it not a diſgrace to the Governors of Eu- 

HL, _ Topean . 
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ropean Nations, that the happy and peaceful Pea- 
ſants of Switzerland have ever ſet them the example 


of Moderation and Tolerance? I have ſpent the: 


moſt delicious moments of my early youth among 


that innocent and hoſpitable nation; I have traverſed” 
it from one extremity to the other, and no where- 


have I found one inſtance of that. intolerant and impo- 


litic ſyſtem, which proſcribes the free converſe. be- 


tween. Man and his Creator, which impoſes a-gloomy.. 


ſilence on the human mind, checks the effuſions of 


_ the. heart, and ſcourges conſcience in its moſt ſen- 
ſible aud tender parts. A more pacific and liberal. 


policy marks the genius of the Helvetic Cantons.— 


I have been a frequent eye-witneſs to the decorum 


and fiinplicity of their worſhij:;, In the jame Church i 


1 have repeatedly heard High Maſs performed in the 
morning, and the Lutheran Service performed in the. 
evening: At the ſane Altar, where:-] have teen the 


Hoſt uplifted, and the Sacrament: adminiſtered, ac- 
cording to the ritual of the Roman Church, I have 


ſeen alſo a Lutheran officiate agreeably to the maxims.. 


of the Primitive Reformers.. Here was no pollution 
no rancour—no unchriſtian Perſecution—no Pe- 


nal Laws blazing a ſanguinary proſeription—no- 
bloody Prieſts to pacity—no State alliance to be 
ſoothed and wedded.. But, the fame altar, before 


which Men of different religious perſuaſions preſent- 
ed themſelves, tranſmitted, in one undiſtinguiſhed, 
column, the incenſe of prayer to the Eternal; Hap- 
Py Switzers | IIluſtrious 'progeny of the immortal: 


TELL! Ye have laid the axe to the root of intole- 


Trance, by the decorous and moral conduct of your 
Prieſts Ve haye taught Deſpots humanity, by the 
mildneſs of your Laws, and the dignified virtue of 
your Senates. The fangs of 1 yranny are unknown 
to. you—PFree as that wild nature which ſurrounds 
you, ye mourn not the loſs of your deareſt relatives 
torn by the boiſterous hand of power, to ayenge its 


odious 
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edious quarrels, and to drench.the earth with human 
gore —ye are not curled, with: zythcs, nor oppreſſed 
by taxgatherers; but by your harmonious and bene- 
volent maxims, ye have proved. Intolerance to be In- 
juſtice, and Toleration itſelf to. be a. Crime !* 
In every nation, the intereſt of the People ſhould. 
be the ſupreme law. Every diviſion of intereſts a- 
mong the ſeveral members of civil life, is not only a 
preparatory. ſtep to. Plunder, Tumult, and Oppreſ- 
non, but, from the complication, of jarring intereſts, 
which. inevitably ariſes from the oppoſite views of 
each ſeparate diviſion, fociety muf? become a ſtate of 
warfare, and. its. government, a mere chaos. The. 
ſole ends of political juſtice, are obedience to eſta- 
bliſhed law (the reſult. of. the g neral will) and ab- 
ſtinence from injury.. Nevertheleſs, it is the inte- 
reſt and the title of the privileged orders to diſclaim 
obedience to thoſe rules which every unprivileged. 
member of the community, is proud to obey. They 
demand aa exemption, which is nothing leſs than a, 
privilege of doing wrong with impunity. They call 
in Religion to their aid, they miſconſtrue and tor- 
ture its precepts, to ſanction their injuſtice, And. 
when we oppoſe, to. their impious Follies and Falſe- 
hoads, the holy. maxims of Nature and Reaſon, which, 
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are the true and antient Religion of the world, the. 


ſimple © harmony of the ſpheres; when we, in the. 
name of ſuffering humanity, denounce their inſtitu- 
tion as originating in Fraud, Rapine, Violence, 
and Murder; when we expole their flagitious 3 

eg ons 


* The Address of the Makers to James IF. who was a big tted Ro- 
man Catholic, is remarkable for its plainneſs and ſimpue ty, and 
breathes, in a tew words, the ſum of Religious Toleration. Weare 
come to teſtify our ſarrow for the death of our good Friend Charles, 
and our joy for thy being made our Governor, We ars told thou alt 
not of the perſuaſion of the Church of Eugland, no more than we: 
I herefore, aue hype thou will grant us the ſame liberty which thou all. 
5 Jef. Which, doing, we wiſh the2 all mauner of happiness.“ - 
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flons and guilty practices, then wrapping themſelves 
under the myſtic robe of an immaculate privilege— 
they hold up to our imperfect ſight, the rotten parch- 
ments of antiquity and precedent by which they 
hold their tenures, and tell us 'tis our CHARTER.— 
If we enquire into the Rzght, they command us to be 
ſilent, and accuſe us of Atheiſm and Anarchy; if 
we n/i/2,. they aſſemble around the boiling cauldron 
of human miferies, and, by their incantations, di- 
vine the murmurs of the People to be the bubblings. 
of Sedition ; and they proclaim the Throne and the 
Church to be in danger, as if the Throne and the 
Church were holy tabernacles, defended by con- 
ſuming fires; as if a whole nation were to be made 
miſerable, rather than that the Throne and the 
Church ſhould be endangered or not upheld. Blaſ- 
phemous pigmies! they do not conſider that the 
Voice of the People is the voice of Gon, and that 
the murmurings of the People denote the awful 
wrath of Gop. They do not confider, that He who- 
rules worlds, is a God of inflexible Juſtice, and, 
conſequently, that privilege, which is injuſtice, is 
obnoxious to Him: That He is a LEvELLER of all. 
Men, and of all ranks, and regards, with equal eye, 
the vaſt fabric of Nature which he has reared : That 
to oppoſe Equality, is to oppofe Him: That Puniſh- 
ment is in His hands, and Vengeance in thoſe of the 
People: And that they have every thing to fear, who, 
by defying Him, provoke the mighty rage of a Na- 
tion. 
Wherever there is an unequal. diviſion of the mem 
bers of Society, there muſt neceſſarily be an unjuſt 
diſtribution of the parts of Government. Thus, the 
millions of People, or their Repreſentatives, can 
compoſe but a very ſubordinate branch of the Legi- 
lature, when it is in the power of the Ariſtocracy, 
Whether formed of one or two parts, to negative or 
control 


1 


control their operations. A part becomes greater | 


than the whole, when the will of a King, or of a 

few hundred Nobles, is paramount to that of the Na- 
tion in its collective or repreſentative capacity. It 
is true, they m ay ſtyle themſelves the Nation, but 
the experience of their conduct, will always give the 
lie to the aflertion It will prove them to be an em- 


bodied phalanx, unreſtrained by remorſe,. and un- 


controled by popular opinion; it will prove that they 


never form any calculations on the miſchiefs Which 


their evil adminiſtration may bring upon a country, 
but that they decree rewards, honours, and glory to 
themſelves, when they merit infamy and diſgrace.— 

No State can exiſt, for any time, perfectly ſecure 


from a mixture of Tyranny and civil diſſenſion, which 


is not erected on the broad baſis of Liberty and Equa- 
lity. To give to the law an unbridled and indiſeri- 
minate operation on every Citizen, is no more than 


to form a Government in conformity to the above 


principles. In ſuch a ſyſtem then, whatever, grows 
out of the ſocial order, ſhould be regarded as a nettle 


that retards the general progreſs of fructification, 


poiſons the ſalubrity of the whole, and ought to be 
inſtantly weeded out. When the People govern 
themſelves (which they ought never to loſe. fight of 
for a ſingle moment) ſuch abominable jimcrack non- 
ſenſe, as the balance of power, will never frophane 
our political creed, nor will any body of Citizens, 
dare to ſeparate from the community, and to erect 


themſelves into a corporation, enjoying excluſive 


privileges, and flouriſhing at the common expence 
of the Nation. The good of the People conſiſts in 
the general diffuſion of comforts, but Ariſtocracy 
collects into a very partial maſs, and appropriates ex- 


cluſively to itſelf, that quantity of happineſs which is 


the natural inheritance of all hutnan Beings. As this 
bold and malignant ſtroke againſt the 17 of 
an, 
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Man, cannot be attempted without rejecting all no- 
tions of common good, nor executed without em- 
bruting the whole human race, we are juſtified in 
drawing this plain inference, that the inſtitution of 
privileged orders is vſurpation, and its continuance . 
criminal. Beſides, the obvious tendency of every 
ſnecies of public monopoly, whether of honors, diſtinc- 
tions, or traffic, is to perpetuate errors, prejudices, 
corruptions, dependence, aud to enrich and exalt a 
few, by the impoverifhment, vaſſalage, ignorance, 
and venality of the many. If, therefore, their con- 
tinuance depend (as it does) ſolely on national igno- 
rance; if you remove this ignorance, Mien will ſee 
plamty, that Freedom is indigenous to every foil ;— 
They will ſee, that the laws may be impartially ad- 
miniſtered, the ſun ſhine, the graſs grow, and the 
waters flow in their accuſtomed channels, without 
the very expen/ive aid of privileged orders. They 
will reſume the Government of themſelves, and 
ſcorn to be conducted like children in leading ſtrings 
by their equals, by Men, liable to the fame infirmi- 
ties of nature as themſelves, and, too often, unpoſ- 
ſeſſed of either Talents, Knowledge, or Virtue, to 
direct the heim of empire. Rulers will always con 
ſult their own intereſts in the conduct of Govern- 
ment. . To aſſure, then, a good Government, thoſe 
only ſhould be made Governers whoſe happineſs is 
immediately involved in its good or evil adminiſtra- 
tion. If the few govern the many, the intereſts of 
the ſero will be alone purſued ; but, if the many go- 
vern themſelves, the few will be compreh: nded in it, 
and the intereſts of the whe/e will be conſtantly fol- 
lowed. The ſooner, therefore, the People claim 
their Rzg/t, the better will be their condition, and 
the happier that of poſterity. To this truth, I am 
EF ready to alledge the evidence of America, which does 
8 flouriſh in wealth and peace, uihνẽ,œither Kings, 
bt . rs Biſhops, 
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Biſhops,*, or Nobles ; and which is, of courſe, 4 
proof, that other countries can do the ſame. . At all 
events, the Government of America is conducted on 
a cheaper ſcale; and, I verily believe, that the Peo- 
ple of that country are Aappier without them. 
There is, at leaſt, a ſtrong preſumption in favour bf 
this fact: For the American Conſtitutions happily 
retain, within themſelves, a principle of quiet Re- 
formation: knowing that Man is yet in his cradle as 
to political inſtitutions, and that every day will pro- 
duce a greater expanſion and energy of mind, when 
left uncontroled by the terrors of an inquiſitorial 

Deſpotiſm, they fav their Government open to 

Innovations, not inimical to Truth, Juſtice, and Li- 
berty. Already, they have three times reviſed their 
Conſtitutions, and never were either Kingcraft or 
Prieſtcraft ſo much as mentioned by any one of them. 
They had lived under the influence of both, and 
they had fought and bled to relinquiſh them. It 1 
was not likely, therefore, that they ſhould again — 
harbour in their boſoms, what they deemed ſnakes; " 
and what they had magnanimouſly rejected as a pol- 
lution and an abhorrence. © The whole expence 
of their Federal Government, founded on the ſyſtem 
of Repreſentation, and extending over a country 
nearly ten times as large as Englund, is but L. 135, oo 
Sterling.“ T In our Country, where the People f 

e . have 


*The American Biſhops form no part of the State eſtabliſhment, 
1 defire always to be underſtood when ſpeaking o B hops aud Prieſts, 
as conitdering them in their relative affinity to the State. | | 

+ By the laſt year's ſtatement, it has encreaſed. L. 45,000, making, | 
in the whole, L. 180.000 Sterling. It ma, not be amits here to ob- | 
ſerve, by way of contraſt, that L.200,000 Sterling money, of 'the 
People of Great Britain, goes annually out of the Nation to pay the 
King of Sardinia for taking care of ds on territories, and L 700 000 
Sterling it is underſtood, is ab-»ut to be given to the King of Pruſſia for 
aiding us in inva ing the territories of others. . 

By the People, I mean the 20e People; or, in other words, the 
majority of the People, | | 
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Lava no more ſhare in the Gaben than the 
Negro Slave in the Weſt Indies, or the cattle in 
weir fields, the money collected for public uſes, a- 
mounts to the enormous ſum of TWENTY-FIVE MIL- 

LION STERLING, without including the expenditures 


bf the preſent War, and the laviſhment of blood and 


veaſure, which muſt yet be made during the courſe 
of the four or five enſuing years before the war will be 
concluded. From this compariſon, it is not unfair 


to en that it is the intereſt of all feudal and 
military Eſtabliſhments to diſcountenance Reforms, 


decaule their very exiſtence j is at Hale if they permit N 


them. 


Inſtructed from their childhood to believe them | 


1 endowed with talents, which are alone the 


„ 


- acquiſitions of labour and experience, and accuſtom- 


: ed to the menial ſubmiſſion, e Hattery 


* £ 


# 


* 17 he following anecdotes will ſafficiently atteſt the opinion which 
Ariſtocrats have of themſelves, and the opinion which they with 


bother People to have of them: In the reign of james I. a Water- 


man, belonging to a Man of quality, having a ſquabble with a Citi- 
zen about his fare, ſhowed his badge, the.creſt of his maſter, which 


happened to be à ſwan ; and thence inſiſted on better-treatment from 


the Citizen. But, the other replied, that he d1d. not trouble his head 
about that gooſe. For this offence, he was ſummoned before the Mar- 
Mall's Court, was fined, as having vpprobrioufly dr famed the Nebleman's 
ere, by ceilling the ſwan a geoſe; : and was, in etfect, reduced to beggary.“ 


D Sir Richard Granville Had thought himſelf ill uſed by the Carl of 


Suffolk, in a law-fuit; and he was accuſed of having ſaid,. of that 


Noble Lord, That he was a baſe Lord. The evidence againſt him was 


fomewhat lame; yet, for this light offence, inſufficiently pr argue he 
was condemned to pay a fine of L. Soo; one half to the Eu, the other 
to the Kung. Sir George Markham following a chace where Lord 


2 - Darcy's huntſman was exerciſing his hounds, kept cloſer to the dogs 
-  than' was thobght proper by the huntſman, wha, beſides other rude- 


neſs, gave him foul language, which Sir George returned with a 
fkroke of his whip. The fellow threatened to complain to his maſter: 
the Knight replied, If*his maſter ſhould juſtify ſueh inſolence, he 
"would ſerve bim in the ſame manner. For this, Sir George was fined 


I. 10,000. So fine a thing « evas it in thoſe. days to be a Ld a natural 
reflection of Lord Lan{downe's, in relating this incident.—The Peo- 


ple, in vinticating their Liberties from the authority of the Crowns 


oY * off alſe the yoke of 8 Vii. p. 304. 
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of thoſe who ſurround them, the Ari ae aſpiſe 
every ſort of mentaF improvement, and reje&; with 
indignation, the leffons of Morality and Patriotiim. 
Knowledge, they regard as the occupation of ignoble 
Beings, and deem it- totally unneceſſary to the eſta- 
bliſhment of their character and conſequence in ſo- 
ciety. Their actions, therefore, are weighed not 
in the ſcale of Utility, but of Grandeur; they are 
judged, not in proportion to their Excellence, but 
to their Brilliancy ; not to their Juſtice, but to their 
Greatnefs; not to their Reaſon, but to their Eccen- 
tricity. Hence, pomp, decoration, and varnith, oc- 
cupy all the intermediate ſtages, from the Throne, 
down to the meaneſt Exciſeman, until, from an 
overpeering and mountainous ſyſtem of inequality, 
the disftanchiſed part of the human raese is levelled 
to the condition of- the heaſts of the field, and the 
equality or Slavery diſtorts and vilifles the whole of 
the ſocial organization. © HAH e,; OR yl 
From this corporation, where Birth ſupplies the 
place of Abilities;- Virtne, Knowledge, and Expes 
rience; where Fortune alone doles out preveininence; 
the Executive Officers of the Nation are ſelected. 
Thus, the rewards of the ſervices of great and good 
Men, the common motives to magnanimons and i- 
luſtrious actions, are applied to theſe däarlings of 4 
blind and capricious fortune, in the ſame mafinet as 
Superſtition dedichtes to images of braſs and ſtone, 
the adoration due to Eternal Nature. In ſuch 'a 
tranquil chaos of proſtituted ſentiment, miſguided 
reaſon, imprudent and injudicious favour, Genius is 
every where perſecuted, and Virtue ridiculed; and; 
in their ſtead, a multitude of diverſified: ſigns and 
ornaments, command, in an imperious tone, reſpeck 
to Mediocrity, Meanneſs, and- Crimes. Princes 
(ſays Sir William Temple) cannot tun into every 
corner of their dominions, to look out for perſons fit 
for their fervice; they cannot ſee far with their own - 
| | | . ezes, 


* 
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eyes, nor hear with their own ears, i muſt, for 
the m:.oft-part, do both with thoſe of other men, or 
elſe chuſe among ſuch imaller numbers as are molt 
in their way; and theſe are iuch, generally, as wake 
their court, or give their attendance, in order to 
advance themielves to honors, fortunes, to places, 
and employments ; and are uſually the leaſt worthy of 
Mer, and better Servants to themſeiues than to the CO. 
2e1nment.” 
Privileges and rewards are two . very different 
things. The one gives beforehand an exemption 
from law, the other is granted after a deſerving ac- 
tion is performed, Privilege is a bribe, but reward 
js an honour. The impolicy of granting privil ge is 
more evident, when you reflect that it is commonly 
beſtowed, not on thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their public ſpirit, and their exertions in 
bebalf of the People, but on thoſe who are marked 
for the ſery ices which they have rendered to the 
Court. Beſides, privitege is intended to exalt and 
diſtinguiſh; one or a few individuals. from the reſt of 
the, community, their merit being always the pre- 
tences Now, as the Government is made for the 
People, and as the elevation of the privileged Ci- 
tizen is built on ſome ſuppoſed meritorious action, 
performed by him for their good, it is obvious, that 
they, who are to derive benefit from tlie effects of 
this action, are alone the competent judges, whether 
he be deſerving of ſuch marked pre- eminence or not. 
To this, we may add, that as they are to revere and 
keep at 2 reſpectful diſtance from this Man, who is 
_ thus made a God of, their reverence would be more 
fubmiffive, when it emanated from their oven ſree- 
will; the reſult of that obligatiun of gr atitude which 
they. felt towards patrician proweſs or patrician vir- 
tue. Privileges, therefore, conſidered ia this ſenſe 
(and, indeed, it is the only ſenſe in which they can, 


or ought to be Junger ſhould be conferred by the 
5x9 5 | VOICE 


voice of the People, who are THE. SOVEREIGN, and 
not by the whimſy humor of a King, who is, him 
ſelf, but a great privileged individual, and the SER- 
VANT OF THE NATION. Privilege is alſo the inhe= 
ritance of babes even in their cradles ;” and while yet 
helpleſs and tender from their years, before their ca- 
pacities are known, or their underſtandings formed 
or ripened,” they lay claim to that veneration, which 
a long courſe of experience rarely entitles the moſt 
brilliant genius, richly cultivated,” to enjoy, The 5 
little ſqualling brat, becauſe he Happens to ue from 

a privileged womb, is born to be your King, or your 
Wage and Judge, before it be known whether 
Virtue or Vice, Wiſdom or Ignorance, moſt predo- 
minate in his compoſition—hefore it be known, whe- 
ther he will make a bloody Tyrant or an honeſt 
Man. But rewards, form a very ſtriking contraſt 
to this fooliſlf ſyſtem. The force of the action muſt 
be felt, before it will be remunerated the propriety 
of the reward acknowledged, before it can be givene 
Beſides, as rewards afford neither diſpenſation from 
the influence of laws, nor impunity to crimes; as 
they preſent: no inſtance of immer in the civil 5 
order, by granting diſtinctions to any individual, nor 
claim any other degree of reſpect or eſteem, than 
what every good Man is willing to give to acknows= ; 
ledged merit it neceffarity follows, that in every 
Government, whofe baſis is Juſtice, theſe alone will 
be ſuffered, and privilege puniſhed as a crime. The 
heroes of antient Rome, afpired to wear the laurel 
wreath, not as the privilege, but as the reward of 
approved virtues: - This obtained; they-marched on 
foot to the Capitol, amidſt! the exulting crowd, of- 
tered an oblation to their Gods, and'retired in peace 
to the plough. But the moment a Mau is ihitiatsd 
into the eld ufinian myſteries of modern honors, his 
heart is fteeled againſt every ſentiment of common 
intereſt; ny: his former exertions for the People are 
1 then 
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then turned againft them, and, from the dignified 
character of Man, he dwindles into an OPPRESSOR. 
The Man, whoſe emblazoned: titles beſpeak an 
anceſtry as old as Tyranny itſelf, and who boaſts 
that he is an hereditary legiflator or judge, ought to 
unite, in his perſon, every natural and acquired ac- 
compliſhment eſſential to the conſtitution of either 
of theſe characters. But daily experience demon- 
ſtrates, that however tranſmiſſible rank and fortune 
may be, talents, and powers of application, are not 
to be derived from ſuch a ſource. By legiſlating, 
therefore, for a People, whoſe genius, character, 
and laws, they are unacquainted with, they preclude 
the induſtrious Citizen from all honourable enterpriſe 
and patriot exertion. The encouragement which is 
held out to eminent abilities, is ſuch as to beget 
deſpair—the human mind has to penetrate through a 
Jong, dark, and dreary viſto of excluſion, before it 
can reach the temple of honor, and atchie ve the con- 
queſt of fame.* 2 | i 
Horn to the immediate poſſeſſion of every luxury, 
with every appetite pampered, and every ſordid with 
gratified, the haughty Nobles of the earth are habi- 
tuated to think, that Induſtry is diſhonorable for a 
' Gentleman, and Debauche ry, of every kind, the cha- 
racteriſtic of a Man of Faſhion. In the gay circles 
of levity and rank, where ſympathy of ſentiment is 
ſo congenial to each of their devotees, à peculiar 
language, a peculiar friendſhip, and a peculiar ſyſ- 
tem of morals, improperly called the law of honor, 
* regulates the ſtandard of faſhionable. demeanour. — 
And what is this fame law of honor? It is a law, 
which, being * conſtituted by Men. occupied in the 
purſuit of pleaſure, and for the mutual convenience 
of ſuch Men, will be found, as might be expected 


By ſame; I mean the good opinion of Mankind. 


C55 ) 


from the character and deſign of the law-makers, to 
be, in moſt inſtances, favourable to the licentious 
indulgence of the natural paſſions. Thus, it allows 
of Fornication, Adultery, Di unkenneſs, Prodigality, 
Duelliug, and Revenge, in the extreme; and lays 
no ſtreſs upon the virtues oppoſite to theſe. e Mark 
the baneful and peſtiferous progreſs of the privileged 
order in any country, mark its contagious effects 
even in Britain, where it acts indiſcriminately on 
every denomination of Citizens. Under the ſem- 
blance of a figure of light, it directs the tone and 
manners of the age; it laughs at Virtue, Science, 
and Liberty; it gloſſes over the moſt enormous 
crimes, with the varniſh of elegant folly—poifons 
the innocence of our hamlets, and corrupts the inte- 
grity of our cities. Fhus, by ſedueing the People, 
under the captivating allurement, of pleaſure, to imi- 
tate the example of their betters, they involve all 
ranks of Men, and, more eſpecially, the lower or- 
ders of ſociety, againſt whoſe impetuoſity the fence 
of morals op poſes but a feeble barrier, into ſcenes of 
infamy, wretchedneſs, and diſgrace- Thus the 
youth of both ſexes are forced from the peaceful 
threſhold of domeſtic life, and plunged into a ſea f 
trouble and conſummate miſery. Our females flockx 
to the cities, and a flood of proſtitution is let loofe- 
upon the land. Our comely - young Men forſake 
their homes, and, renouncing the bright power of 
thought, the rights of a ſocial being, and the much 
boaſted claim of an Engliſhman—a trial by Fury, in- 
liſt as ſoldiers; the loweſt, 1noft degrading, and molt 
calamitous occupation which can befal a human be- 
ing, when he has ne intereſt or ſhare in that Ge- 
vernment which he is to defend, and whoſe injuries 
he is to avenge. Thus, every prineiple of moral 
TE ror uv obligation. 
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* Thus ſpeaks an Archdeacon of the Church of England See 
Pa;cy's Moral and Political Philofophy, _ ; 
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obligation! is ſmothered among Men. Parental affec- 
tion and filial duty are torn aſunder; all the virtues, 
Love, Tenderneſs, Friendſhip, Marriage, Benevo- 
lence, are cut up by the roots, and Government it- 
ſelf lights up war in fociety, Good Gop! is it for 
this, that a band of Spies and Informers are looſened 
upon us; is it for this, that the Rights of the Peo- 
ple muſt be weakened,” in order to ſtrengthen the 
hands of our Governors? That our own Country- 
men aſſociate againſt us to benumb the reaſoning ta- 
culty of Man, and to degrade him as a moral agent ? 
Is it for this, that our native conntry is converted 
into a vaſt priſon ? Or, alas! is it ſo loſt and ſunk in 
crimes, that Virtue, Patriotiſm, and Genius are be- 
come loathſome abortions, which it is proper to 
2 to the furthermoſt extremity of the globe, 

as fit companions of felons and proſtitutes ? I chis 
he the caſe, it were better to be a coloniſt 1 in Botan y 
Bav, than a flave in Britain ! 

Father of Goodneſs | proſper our fuld wing Piethren „ 
on their paſſage from this enſlaved land: Let the \ 
Apoſtles of Liberty, the Fathers of their Country, 
be fanned with pleaſing gales to that cavern of death 
+1 which they are to be entombed : Let my beloved 7; 
friend, Gerrald—let Margarott, Muir, Skitving, and 
Palmer, be a light to lighten the Gentiles, and to. 
be the glory of the Indian world-l —Strengthen, I 
beſeech Thee, the hearts and and, of us who re- 
main behind Be Thou a ſhield to them, and a ſword 
of terror in Hur hands. ARM us with courage and 
fortitude to perſevere in thy Cauſe; and inſpirit us 
to bear, with firmnets, even the infutting mockery 
of thoſe, who thriſt for our blood, and who long to 
ſee the executioner bathing his bands i in our Cy 
entrails and ftreaming hearts! a 

Fellow Citizens! they charge us Nn a ene of 
overthrowing Government, and involving ſociety in 
diſorder; - Won, we wiſh to purge Government of 

| its 
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its anarchy, in order that Society may b TOW 
firable. For, believe me, I would rather live in the 
world, when it is run wildeſt, than tamely breathe 
under a Government which.is nothing but diſorder, 
and which deſtroys all thoſe affections that would 
flouriſh ,anſullied, even in a diſorganiſed ſtage of ſo- 
ciety. Lou are deceived by names. and appearances. 
Keep yourſelves aloof for a moment, and examine it 
apart from your condition as Citizens under it; view 
it through all its balance of powers, its equipoiſe of 
intereſts, its complete machinery—and- then aſk, 
Who are the  Anarchiſts and the Levellers ? and 
where is Anarchy ro be found? | | 

What would conſign other Men to eterizal ſhares | 
is received with exultation into the ſervice of Arif. 
tocracy ; and even gives, to'the ſplendid villain, a 
glare and ſuperiority over the Man of worth . 
probity. Taking advantage of the general diſpoſi- 
tion to ſervility, they ſtrike, without relaxaticn, al 
the root of Wiſdom and Virtue. They have trans- 
formed the wide field of Genius into a barren and 
unprofitable waſte; true Learning being depreſſed, 
has been foſtered by the indigent; and the human 
mind, forbidden to range in F freedom, has been forced 
to contribute in riveting,-more cloſely, the fetters of 
Men. - Orators, Poets, Hiſtorians, Painters, have 
flown from the tranquil. ſecluſion of the academic 
powers, to the environs of courts and palaces, where, 
baſking in the meridian. of royal or noble ſunſhine, 
they have idolized Tyrants, Fools, and Wadde, and 
blalpkemen Mankind, for bread. 

If any Nation ext to prada wt the- Aim h 
* Freedom, it muſt- cheriſh Equal Laws, and all 
the Virtues: Without theſe, there may be noble 
lords, wealthy merchants, and large manufactories,: 
but no public Liberty, no Juſtice, no love of our 
Country. For when Virtue is deſtroyed, indepen- 


dence is loſt ; and when ſel gates dy — 
3 { | all 
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and venality will charaQorife the governed. But 
the miſchiets of the privileged ſyſtem i is extended to 


ſtill greater lengths, by the injuries which the No- 
bility bring upon themſelves in conſequence of their 
profligate and extravagant mode of living; by which: 
they are inevitably reduced to poverty. and depen- 
dence on the court, while ruin and neceflity are en- 
tailed on their unhappy families. To remedy this 
evil, and to obviate any difcredit which might befal 
the corps, from the excluſion or beggary of its mem 
bers, places are invented without number, and pen- 
ſions granted without ſhame, to relieve their wants, 
and repair their tattered fortunes: For you muſt ne- 
ver forget, that the privilege of being idle cannot be. 
diſpenſed with by a Nobleman.. Thoſe: very preju- 
dices of State which. have been his undoing, debar 
him from engaging in any. Anęſt eraployment, be- 
cauſe inconſiſtent with the rank, and beneath the dig- 

nity of his family. To the ruined Noble there re- 
mains this diſmal alternative, in the uſe of which he 
incurs an equal degree of guilt either to aſſume the. 
maſk of Patriotiſm, or to plenge into the vortex of 
the Court. He mut ſet up either for a Patriot or a 


Courtier. Should he- adopt the latter, he muſt 5 


nounce his principles (if he had before any) and be- 
come a deteſtable tool to a more deteſtable admini- 
ftration. In this inftance he. is criminal. If he. 
mould take to the line of a Patriot (and there are 
ſuch, who ſpring up and go off like muſhrooms) he 
is equally criminal, becauſe his profeſſion is not ge- 
nuinc. The Man who becomes a Patriot from need 


or revenge, is unworthy of public truſt; for, when 
either of theſe infirmities is appeaſed, his ends being. 


anſwered, he will revert to his old principles. His 
exertions are not for you, but for himſelf : his hu- 
manity is feigned, and his public ſpirit temporary. 
His zeal againſt adminiſtration is not on your account, 


; * l own ; and Juſt at the. moment you flatter. 


yourlelves 
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yourſelves that you have indeed gained a real friend; 
at the very inſtant that you are fondly careſſing this 
idol of your own making, his eye, in a fine phrenzy, 
rolling from heaven to earth, and from earth to hea- 
ven, deigns to caſt a wiſtful ſquint on ſome ſnug lu- 
crative ſinecure, as the reward of his popular exer- 
tions and gppo/ition to the Court. The miniſtry 
catch his eye, and darting inſtantly on him, as a 
hungry lioneſs upon her prey, they ſeize their ob- 
ject, and he is never heard of more. Such is the 
tranſit of theſe blazing meteors, which, in their paſ- 
ſage, illumine the country, but ſhortly after diſap- 
pearing, leave it in darkneſs, ſorrow, and amaze- 
ment. Such are your Alarmifts, whoſe exquiſite 
ſenfibility-revolts at the approach of day, whole, hu- 
manity ſhudders at the MAIESTY oF THE PROPLR, 
when crowned with the olive of Peace, and robed in 
flames of Juſtice. „ * 
Intrigue and Corruption are the only trades of the 
Ariſtocracy. In theſe they excel; by theſe they 
enrich themſelves. By ſuch criminal means, they 
monopolize all the offices of the Church, the Law, 
and the Army: In fact, theſe three profeſſions ſeem 
to have been purpoſely made for them. They firſt 
corrupt you, and then they intrigue againſt you; 
they purchaſe you, in order to fell them/efves: and 
the dearer the purchaſe, the higher the ſale. The 
civil functions conſtituted by the People, can, at all 
times, be performed at ſo reaſonable a rate as to pre- 
clude numbers from aſpiring to them for the /ake of 
the profits. But SERATS,* with leſs {kill, are more 
\ et be 4H £2 1 ine 1 - 335 33 expenſive 
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& As this publication will, moſt likely, be read in other parts, at 
well as in Sheffield, I muſt here obſerve, that the word “ Scrats, is 
the denomination given in that town, to thoſe. autamatons, who, are 
called ““ Ariflocrats” in the other parts of the country, [The former 
word has a ſingular advantage over the dther. 1mc, In the mode of 
enunciating it, as it cannot be uttered by a Patriot without a certain 
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| expenſive agents. And although the oubli ic property 
is not levied under the ſcandalous deſign of ſupport- 
ing this body of Men, but under fome fictitious 
name, yet, you all know, and you all Feel, that it 
is ap. lied to ſio other purpole ; you cannot be igno- 
rant that it is fquandered upon Placemen and Pen- 
one rs; and that taxes have no other origin. It has 
already been obſerved, that the Church, the Law, 
and the Army, were framed for them; it is proved 
by that grinding and oppreſſive ſyſtem of taxation on 
the general labour, which is appropriated to the uſe . 
of the privileged orders, and to fulfil: the ſhameful 
engagements of hereditary and perpetual rewards.— 
Thus you are parcelled out like herds of cattle, 'and 
your Property ſaid to be protected by laws, only that 
the privileged orders, under the ſanction of thoſe 
laws, may ſeize, and-thare it when they think pro- 
per. But this is not all. As the Ariſtocracy are the 
mere nominal agents of the public, and as they al-- 
moſt always execute by deputies, 'the truſt repoſed in 
them, although they are well paid by us (or rather 
by themſelves) for what they ought to do 'in perſon, 
it is beyond a doubt, that theſe deputies, w:thout'the 
Ariſtocracy, 
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contraction of the left part of the mouth, which orators call “ the 
look of conterapt.”” 24, The Greek word, Ariſtas, fignifies nat 
excellent, which, in Sheffield. js thought to be, by no means, a pro- 
perty of the Ariftocrats. Such then is the liberty I have taken with 
language, although, from the examples which both the ancient and 
mo ern hiſtories give us of the fatal effect of cant names, terms 
of diſt nction, &c. I maſt obſerve. that they are extremely inconſiſtent 
with Peace and Virtue. They have a tendency to promote ſtrife 
and diviſion. Mankind are already but too much divided about 
opinions, it is not neceſſary that idle names ſhonld add fuel to the 
flames of qiſcord, and be the warwb9p to the oppoſing parties. The 
blood th t was mutually ſhed by the Greens and the Blue; in the decline 
of the Roman Empire, the money that has been ſpent, and the 
families whi h have been ruined, on account of the ridiculons names 
of I big and Tory, are melancholy p-oots of the feeble cauſes which too 
often irritate men one againſt another. It is unbecoming the dignity 


of Man to quarrel about names,. Thirgs * de the ſole objects of 
His attention, 
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Ariſtocracy, would fulfil the neceſſary duties with 
equal exactneſs, and at a cheaper rate.“ But, ad- 
mitting that they performed in perſon, the duties for 
which they are paid, cannot the ſame functions be 
executed with equal care, at leaſt, with equal Aan. 
by unprivileged Citizens, who are ambitious to ferve 
their country, and, of whoſe ability, the public 
have previouſly received unequivocal teſtimonies ?— 
Every Nation exiſts and proſpers by private ogcupa- 
tions and public functions. In the former claſs, is 
compriſed every ſpecies of employment; from thoſe 
profeſſions which furniſh conveniencies te eur firſt 
wants, to thoſe which are continued in a gradual aſ- 
.cending ſcale of lefinement in trade, merchandiſe, 
and ſcience. All of theſe are carried on by THE 
PEOPLE. In the latter claſs, are included thoſe de- 
partments which belong to the adminiſtration of the 
public will. Who then ought to fill theſe offices? 
IJ anſwer, THE PEoPLE. An organ to expreſs the 
general will, and a few officers ſelected by, and from 
the People, to eyecute that will, are all that can be 
wanted for the purpoſes of Government. But, if 
the Government itſelf becomes the patrimony of a 
Few, the good of the many can never be comprehend- 
ed in it, and it will ſwell beyond all bounds the 
places which it creates. The People being capable 
of performing (and always at a cheaper rate) every 
thing which is arduous in the public ſervice, without 
the help of the privileged orders; it is clear, that 42. 
. perior places would be alſo infinitely better filled by 
F 25 _ 


* To il'nſtrate this poſition by one ſtriking example which happens 
to come uppermoſt in my mind. Suppoſe the Earl of Sandwich (a 
Fer of the realm, and whipper in to the King at the rate of L.4000 a-year) ' 
pay tour inferior jockeys to himſelf, L. 5o a-year, for doing all that it 
is expected be ſhonid do, it is clear, that if he. who dees nothing for his 
money, were ſent about his buſineſs, and thoſe, 2whs do all, were re- 
_ tained, there would be a ſaving to the People of L. 3800 a- year; the 
compound intereſt of which, in fourteen years, Pitt may tell them,— 
And fo on you may calculate of all the reſt, | PE OT => 


| F v2 7 
them, becauſe they would be the lot hd recompenſe 
of talents and acknowledged ſervices. THE PEOPLE 
compoſe the whole body of the State; but with the 
cumberſome load of privileged orders, it forms a 
| whole, ſhackled and oppreſſed. Abate the nuiſance, 
it will be a compact body, free and flouriſhing. — 
Without the People, nothing can go on well; but 
without the Lurdanes,* who are a heavy rent charge 
on every nation, where they are to be found, every 
thing would proſper and contribute to equal liberty 
and general happineſs. As, then, the Commons 
comprehend all that belongs to the nation, it follows, 
Mat all who are not of the Commons, do n&t belong 
to the nation. The Commons, therefore, are the 
Nation, minus the privileged orders, which is a con- 
fraternity that Heaven, in its wrath, has ſent to 
plague and deſolate the earth. Tf the above corol- 
lary be true, who will dare to ſay, that the People 
Rave not, within themſelves, all that is needful to 
form a complete nation ?—Ir is a ſtrong and robuſt 
Man, -whoſe feet are Mackled, a ou whoſe arms are 
chained. 
Another abominable practice, which follows SPY 
"this polluted fource, is that relic of feudal barbariſm 
the Law of primogeniture; which, in defiance of 
morals and juſtice, diffolves the tendereſt connexions 
bi life, by dooming, to poverty and dependence, e- 
by king! but the firſt born, who, with the family 
"Jinks, is deſt ined to figure in ſplendour and in magni- 
Hcence. f The diſinherited ſons and daughters of 


| Nobility, being * on the public, helpleſs 
and 
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* Turdane 7 is zn old Saxon word, which was applied to the Danes, 
t meant an id'e lay fellau, who lived at other | eople's en pence. When 
our Saxon fathers aſſerted their liberty, 7h:y put all the Lurdanes 10 


death. 
In the Saxon times, land was divided. equally among all the mate 


children of the deceaſed, according tothe cuſtom of Gavelk ind. 
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and deſtitute, the Government is compelled to at- 
lemble a ſtanding army, and to invent a number of 
uſeleſs offices for their nouriſhment and ſupport.— 
Hence, another cauſe of national expenditures, and, 
of courſe, of national taxes. By this increaſe of in- 
equality of property, it is no difficult matter to ha- 
bituate the People to an unnatural inequality of 
rights, It retards all agricultural improvements, and 
impedes the progreſs of general iuduſtry and cultiva- 
tion; it diſcoura es population, by inducing Mien to 
lead a life of celibacy, and prevents individuals from 
cultivating their own eſtates, hy collecting, into ons 
haad, a vaſt maſs of property. The effects of this 
ſyſtem, are every where viſible; the fabricated: 
Noble banquets in a ſuperb manſion, while the noble 
of nature, fome village Hambden perhaps, ſtarves in 
a land of plenty. In ſhort, it makes idleneſs faſhion» 
able, and luxurious living the object of univerfak 
imitation, Pomp is ſubttituted for comforts, aud 
proftitytion far marriage, T½ũß 
In order to ſupply, the deficiency, of natural or ac- . 
quired abilities, and to attract the gaze of the vuls 
gar, titles of honor, and external badges of diſtine- 
tion, as well as a peculiar dreſs (groſs impoſitions 9 0 
have been deviſed; and, under ſuch hypocritical. 
i 455 vt, a 


*The civil regulations of all European conntries are totally ſiſent 
on the vices of the Ariſtocracy; their !requent deletion from prin=" 
ciples is never punithed. la the year 1675, a motion was carried in 
the Hlouſe of Lords, enjoining a teſt for every man to be taken, in fa- 
Vour of paſſive abedie nee and nonreſiſlance toward the K ing, and all that n 
are in aulhorily under him. Their rule of action has no other fixed or 
common principle than what they pleaſe to make it. The ſeruile can- 
didate will feel himſelf honoured, wen his poor conſtituent gets drunk 
with him at an election, bat be is a/pamed to be ſeen publicly with - 
him iu the metropolis ; ſo the Tyrant of the Caribbees delights to Neep 
with his female flave, yet, would feel his honor wounded, and all higs 
feclings ſhocked, ſhould ſhe fit down. at table with him, or even eat in 
his preſence. There is one con ſolation, however, for the People— _- 
which is, that if a Great Man keeps at a diſtance from us, we are ſure 


* * 


that we keep at an equal diſtance from him at the ſame time. 
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ſemblances, there is not a place of any pecuniary 
profit, which they have neglected to ſeize upon. — 
If it were nothing more than a mere title which is 
conferred, we ſhould know what: is given, but when 
power is united to it, we can never form an eſtimate 
of the lengths to which dominion will be carried. 
The influence of Nobility having been fo great in 
the guidance of human affairs, it is natural here to 
alle, M, lat is their original? The anſwer muſt ſtrike 
a gloom over the philbſophic mind, and make the 
tongue of the moſt venal advocate of Ariſtocracy 
faulter when he utters it.“ The chiefs of ferocious 
wairiors, who united the barbariſm of victory to 
that of manners, whoſe firft titles were uſurpation 
and plunder, and who founded their pre-eminence 
over their countrymen, upon the authority of com- 
mand which they exerciſed in wars. Thus, the- 
ffelds of battle were the nurſeries of the Nobility — 
Hence iſſued that crowd of Dukes, Counts, and- 
Marquiſes, by which Europe has been overrun an. 
ravaged, All theſe titles of human vain-glory were 
at firſt military, and marked various degrees of rank 
in command; bvt theſe ſame titles ſoon became diſ- 
tinctions, and pecuhiar privileges in the civil order, 
Soon they eſtabliſhed that feudal barbarity, which, 
during many ages, has debaſed human nature, con— 
verted whole nations into clans of flaves, and a few 
individuals into broods of tyrants.”* Such is the in- 
- famous origin of. Nobility, In deſpight of which, 
there are not wanting men, whoſe glory is concen- 
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. tered in the acquiſition of a title, and whole lives 
4 are ſpent in the mean acts of corruption and intrigue, 
F to be inveſted with the inſignia of an order. The 
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end perfectly correſponds with the means employed to 
attain it. To wear the paltry puerile baubles of 
"FM | . ate, 
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A Cenſiderations ur!“ ordre de Cincinna: ve, par M. le Comte de 
Mirabeau. | 


ſtate, they are proud to relinquiſh the glorious name 
of CITIZEN; to rally around the throne, and to be 
its baſe and corrupt agents. For nick- names, and 
for womanith play- things, they violate the laws ot 
juſtice, by adopt ing the maxims of inequality; and, 
like the young Roman, who betrayed her country - 
for rings and bracelets, they are ready to fell their's 
for 2 ribband, à flax; en title.“... et] 
Decorations and titles ſpeak. to the imagination, 
and, at length, gradually. ſteal into the minds, and 
deprave the reaſon of Men. They poſitively trans 
form the human ſpecies. A peerage, in more 
modern ages, has been, in general, the wages of 
iniquity and corruption a diſtinction not to be 
purchaſed at a ſmaller price than ever laſting infamy 
and diſgracc. I Do-titles' recal to the admiration. of 
poſterity the exerciſe of civic virtues, the ſacriſice of 
ſelf to common good, the imprevement of agrigul- 
ture, the ſuperiority of talents? No. They ſwell 
the fancy with. the dazzling luſtre of conqueſts, with 
the idea of innocent blood, torrented forth in the 
vile cauſe of ambition; of battles fougbt, cities 
ſacked, and captives made; of Rachels weeping for 
their children; of Ramas ringing the ſad ſounds of 
e Ot ous Wig | £4 © 50 RAND 
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Mr Hume obferves, in his Appendix to the life of James I. that 
the advantages which reſult from opulence are ſolid and, real; that 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them need not dread the neat approaches of 
their inferiors. The diſtinct ons of birth and title being more empty 
and imaginary, ſoon vaniſh upon familiar acteſs and acquaintance,” : ; 
+ Sutfolk, the prime miniſter of james I. was to ſupply, from an 
_ exhauſted treaſury, the profuſion of the King, and of : Somerſet, the 
King's young favourite and Ganymede. The title off Baronety. invented 4 
by Saliſbury, was held; and two thouſand patents of that ſpecies of RK 
knighthood, were diſpoſed of for ſo many thouſand. pounds. Each 2 
rank o Nobility had alſo it s price affixed t0 it.— Hume, Appendix, vii. 4.— | 
A paſquinade was, in this reign, affixed to St. Paul's, in which an 
rt was promiſed to be taught, very. neceſſary to aſſiſt frail memories 
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in retaining the names of the new Nobility, Il. 
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lamentation ana o mourning; of Kings depoſed, and 


others wading to their vacant thrones through oceans 
of civic blood; of public Liberty deſtroyed ; of Prieſts 
avenged !—W hy ſhould the truth be concealed from 


the People? The Ariſtocracy deſire to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from you, not to be diſtingniſhed % you. In a+ 


Government, where ſuch an antiſocial ſyſtem is pre- 
valent, what is to be expected, but the extenſion of 
that corrupt influence by which it is upheld; the 


levelling and oppreſſion of the lower, orders, and the- 


inſtitution cf Placemen, Penſioners, and every other; 


kind of ſubordinate Deſpots, by whom the Liberty, 


the-Juſtice, the Peace, and the Happineſs of a Na- 
tion are ſtabbed ?—Admitting, even for- a moment, 

that the People could create an order of privileged: 
Men, independent of their controul, it cannot juſtify 
their exiſtence in perpetuity, ſince it would be in- 
Juſtice to delegate or tranſmit that to poſterity, which 

might be too enlightened, too wiſe, or in circum- 
ſtances too happy to require ſuch an inſtitution.— 
Such'a plea would remove every principle, or even- 
pretext, by which their neceſſity is juſt ified.“ 


* In the general obſervations winch I have made on the privileged. 5 


ecders, Imi ſt 1equeſt ihe reader to include, where it concerns them, 
the ip rant country Gentlemen, or Landed Intereſt, (as they are ſome- 
times ab{urdly called) as well as the ariſtocracy of trade, and the mem 


ders of ail#gorporate bodies, who, as ſuch, muſt neceſſarily imbibe 


the efprit de corps, fo common among all ſeparate communities cf 
men. The obſervations of Dean Swift, who was himſelf an Ariſto- 

crat and a Courtier, on the privilege.) orders, deſerve the ſerious at- 
tention of every man, I hey are to be found in Guilliver's Voyage to 
Laputa—* Having ſtrictly examined (ſays he) all the perſons of 
greateſt name in the Courts of Princes for an hundred years back, I. 
ſon d how the world had been miſled by proſtitute writers, to aſcribe, 


de greateſt exploits in war to cowards; the wiſeſt council to fools; 
fincerity to. fatrerers ; Roman Virtue to Serrayers of their country; Truth 


to infor me How many innocent and excellent perſons had been 
eendemned to death, or baniſbment by the practiſing of great Miniſters 
upon the corruption of Judges, and the malice of factions: How many. 
vidlains ad been exalted to the greateſt places of truſt, power, dignity, 
g | X | Re ES © | and 
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No man ought to riſe above the reſt of his fellow-" 
creatures, without giving them ſome equivalent for 
ſuch a ſuperiority: Nor ſhould public diftintion 
ever be conferred but on public merit. It is 2e to- 

TC employ” 


and profit: How great a ſhare in the motions and events of Courts, - 
Councils, and Senates, might be challenge by 6uwds, whores, pimpiy 
Paraſties, and bufſoen: ; How low an opinion I had et human widom 
and integrity, When I was truly info mea of the ſprings and motives 
of, great enterpriſes and Revolutions in the world, and of the con- 
temptible accidents. to which they owed their ſucceſs. Three: Kings 
proteſted to me, that in their whole reig s they d d never once prefer .; 
any per ſon of merit, unleſs by miſtake or tre ichery of ſome muniſter 
in whom they confided z neither: would they do ir if they were t 
l:ve again: Aud they ſhewed with great ſtrength of reaton, that the. 
royal throne Could not be ſupported w:hout ¶ rruption; becauſe, that; 
poſitive, confident, reftive temper, which Virtue, infuſed” into Ming,” 
was a perpetual clog o public buſineſs. I had the cariofiry to enquire,” . 
in a particuler. manner, by what methods great numbers had procured! ; 
to themſelves 57g titles of boanor, and prodignus (fates; and 1 confined : 
ny enquiry-to a very modern period: I diſcove ed ſuch a ſeene of ifm, 
that-l c innot reflect upon it without ſome ſeriouſueſs. Perjury, cppreſ<"" 
fron, ſuhornation, fraud, pandariſm, and the hike infirmi ties, were amongſt 
the moſt excuſable acts they had to ment on; and, for theſe, I gave, 
as it was reaſonable, great allowance. But, wheu ſome conteſſed 
they owed their greatneſs and wealth to Sodomy or Ince; others to the- 
praſtituting of ; their, own wives and daughters ; others to the betraying their, 
country; ſorae to potomng 3 more do the p:irvuenting of juſtice, in order te 
de roy the innocent -I hope I may be pardoned if theſe diſcoverjes in- 
clintd me a little to abate of that profrund veneration-which Þ am nat u- 
rally pt to pay to perſons of /g rant, who ought to be treated with 
the utmoſt reſpg&- due to their ſub/ime dignity; by us their inferior 1b 
had often read of ſome great ſervices done to States, and deſired to. 
ſee the perſons by whom-thoſe ſervices were performed. Upon en- 
quiry, I was told, that their names were to be found on no record, ex- 
cept a few of them, whom hiſtory hath repreſented as the ue rogues” 
and traitors. As to t' e reſt, I had never once heard of them. 'They: - 
all appeared with drjedFed lo;hs, and in the meaneſt habit, moſt of them 
telling me, they died in/povertyand d ſgrace, and the reſt on à ſe: ald ar a ? 
gibbet deſcended /o /ow as to deſire, that ſuome Engliſb yeomen of The' ' 
old ſtamp, might be ſummoned to appear, once ſo famous for the ſim- 
plicity of their manners, diet, and dreſs; for juſtice in their dealings, 
for their true ſpirit of liberty, for their valour and love of their coun- 
try. Neitner could I be wholty ummoved, after comparing the u 
with the dead, when I <o::fidered how all theſe pure. native vrtues 
were proſtituted for a piece of money by their grandchildren; Who, - 
207 felling their tes, aud managing! at elections, have acquired Sey 
and corruption that can poſſibly be lea ned in a Curt.“ e 
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employ men warked for their virtue and capacity; it 
is Ju to reward them. This was the original of the 
Conſcript Fathers of antient Rome, who lng enjoy- 
ed popular eſtimation, becauſe they had with it the 
confidence of the people. But, the example of that 
great empire ſhould be a ſerious leſſon to modern re- 
formers. It is natural for power to encroach ; and 
men in authority are more apt to depart from mode- 

ration, than the people from ſubjection. Power be-. 
gets property, and property begets power.“ The 


% 


people being the materials of government, their. pro- - 
tection is its end; nor ought it to have any other: 


And that government, wherein they have. no ſhare, 
or in which they are of no conſideration; is an un- 
natural MoNSTER—it is a head unconcerned for the 
body and members, and conſtantly devouring, inſtead 
of nouriſhing them. When a man conſiders. him- - 
ſelf only for himſelf, and purſues his own advantage 
to the hurt of others, his elevation is prepoſterous, 
it is againſt juſtice and nature; and better hie deſcend, 
than all men /ink. Nature produces no nobility; nor 
do the greateſt, when they come into the World, ſur- 
paſs the meaneſt man in featuxes, dense ion, or 
8 1* The difference } is created by civil eſta- 
| bliſhment * 


*The Roman Senators engroſſed the. wealth-of the State. The 
People were poor, and kept To by the Nobility, who oppreſſed them 
by uſury, ſeized their perſons, and kept them in bonds. The. yio-- 
lence was too great, the aſage too ignominious to be always borne . 
by a free and bold people. They rouzed from their ſtate of thrakdeng,: . 


and forced the nobility to allow them magiſtrates of their uu. Thus 


the tribunitial office was inſtituted, which ſoon taught the people lo. - 

e in their turn, and to aſſert their right to the bighe/t honors in the 
tate. This was the effect and puniſhment of Patrician pride. The 

people were content to be governed; but when their goyernors inſulted 


and oppreſſed them, they afumed the Government tbemſelves. 


+ On the contrary, the nobility are remarkable for being the ſprouts 


of effeminacy and debauchery; they are generally, till thirty years ot 
age, wh.te headed boys, very fair, of a ſickly complexion, and full 


of ſcrophula and diſeaſe / eſpectally the L 5s Evil, / and,, after that pe- 
riod, full of gout complaints, &. 


. 

bliſhment: Bart it cannot convey a"great foal with 
a great name, any more than ſtature or ſtrength. — 
Nobility, without virtue, is but exalted infamy ;— 
and as the noble is one of the people, on.y in maſque- 
rade, he ſhould be liable to the ſame puniſhment as- 
the ploughman. What a. contraſt. is there, between 
the modern nobility of Europe, and the. tribunes of 
antient Rome? Meanneſs and corruption diſhonor 
the one, but the latter honored the great ſtation they 
were placed in more than the great itation could ho— 
nor them. Greatneſs of foul is above the gift of 
man; it cannot be conveyed, but it may be diſtin- 
guiſhed, Of little value is that reverence which is 
paid only to title and rank; nor wall any wiſe man 
regard that reſpect which would be paid to his ſoot- 
man, were his footman in the ſame ſtation. True 
eſteem is always perfona!. What is paid to fortune 
and accidents, is only flattery or faſhion, for the 
heart has no ſhare in it. | oe 1 

The noble, who is unfit for his ſituation, is an? 
intruder—a mimic, who, indeed, acts a part, but 
ſuſtains no real dignity. Nor can the ornaments 
and prerogatives of his order, ſerve for aught, but to 
expoſe him to conſtant ridicule and contempt ; like, 
many of the nobility in the time of Salluſt, who fays 
of them, ** That they were like jo many flatues,. and, 
beſides their pompous names, had nothing to recommend 
them.” By provoking, and unceaſingly inſulting the 
people, the Roman nobility became flaves. The 
ſame happened in Denmark in the middle of the laſt 
century. All public burdens and taxes were laid on 
the people, becauſe the nobility refuſed to bear any 
part ot them. The injured people took bitter 
vengeance, They made the king abſolute, in order 
to make the nobility ſlaves. The firſt great blow 
that was given to the antient liberties of France, 
was given by the nobles, who conſented, in the 
reign of Charles VII. that the court thould raife 

| | money 
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money upon their tenants, for the vena] conſidera- 
tion of ſharing that inoney among themſelves. On 
this ſubject I cannot forbear quoting a paſſage from 
that good Frenchman, and honeſt hiſtorian, Philippe 
de Comines:— “ Ig there (lass he) @ prince upon tarthy 
who has power to lay a fiugle penny upon his fſubjetts, 
without the grant and conſent of tliaſe wha are to pay it, 
ctheruwiſe than by tyranuy and violence? — No prince cats 
tevy it, unleſs through tyranny, and under the penalty of. 
excommunication. But there ate theſe who are brutiſh 
enough not to know what they can do ur omit in this a 


air. - What the nobility did, others were prompt. 


to imitate, and the court took advantage of the ge- 
neral venality, Mezerai had too much cauſe to tay, 
of the States General, convened in the beginning of 
the reign of Charles VIII. that the. preſident of the 
States, many of the eccleſiaſtics, and ſeveral depu- 
ties, fold themfelves to the court, and betrayed the 
public cauſe. What the court got by theſe means, 
was but a poor acquifition—net the Hearts of the geo- 


ple, but the weral mauths of tlie deputies, It is at beſt 


but the ſtrength of a man in a phtenzy and in con- 
vulſions, mighty for a time, and ſupernatural, but 
ending in miſerable faintneſs, langour, and death. 
Ridiculous is a noble name, without noble quali- 
ties. Is a fruit-tree to be regarded which bears no 
fruit ?—The reaſoning of Marius is unanſwerable.“ 
The illuſtrious virtue of the founder of a family is 
but perpetual reproach upon his deſcendants, if they 
want virtue. The merit of our forefathers derives 
none upon us, no more than their crimes do guilt, 
Is it any praiſe to a coward, that he had an anceſtor 
who was brave? The leſs merit they poſſeſs, the 


more is their pride; and nothing is more common. 
than to find, in very worthleſs, in very corrupt men, 
notable ſtatelineſs, and unbounded inſolence. 


| 1 © 
* Quanto. vita illerum preclarior, tanto horum ſocordia flagit:uſiar. 


1 
It was part of the cenſorial office, in antient Rome, 
to weed the Senate, and to degrade unworthy fena- 
tors. Uſeful work! which it were well to follow in 
modern times. [t was not thought either honorable 
or ſafe, thit men of bad char aQer, and ſpendthrifts 
ſhould act and vote amongſt magiſtrates and law 
givers; or that a man of bad morals ſhould direct 
the public manners, and diſpoſe of human happiness 
and property. A ſenator was at firſt no more than a 
plebeian, well accompliſhed; and it was but reaſon- 
able, that ſenators, who wanted accompliſhments, 
ſhould be declared plebeians again, when, in effect, 
they were ſo before. Nobility was the price of 
worth, and, without it, it was reckoned uſurpation. 
It was thought equitable uſage to raiſe up men of 
merit, as well as te pull them gown, when they ſhould 
happen to he raiſed without it. Great qualities were 
accounted natural nobility, ſuch as no favour, no 
power could beſtow z and the power which exalted. 
worthleſs men, was thought rather to debaſe itſelf, 
than to honor them. As it was thought juſt to re- 
ward abilities, ſo was it deemed a robbery of the 
public to take a reward without deſerving it. Oh! | 
if ſome countries had public cenſors, as ſpirited as 
the Romans, how many Senates, which are now . 
filled with infamous villains, would be thinned and 
weeded! How many nations would thereby be re- 
Jtored to e liberty, and peace ! 


FRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN, 


According to the old ſyſtem, ignorance, idleneſs, 
and vice, are no diſqualifications for a legiſlator— 
Not a fingle virtue is required in the exerciſe of any 
public function; men are not ennobled for their pa- 
triotiſm; prieſts are not advanced for their piety and 
learning; generals for their conduct or valour; jud- 
ges for their integrity; or ſenators for their love of 
mankind. The laws are obſcure, and their inter- 

pretation 
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pretation is left to thoſe whoſe intereſt lies in per- 

verting and eluding them ; nor is there an outline of 
one good inſtitution that is not blurred and blotted 
by corruptions. But, the empire of reaſon extends 
_ itſelf daily, and, in its progreſs, occaſions more and 
more the reſtoration of uſurped rights. The lamp 
of ſcience is blazing, and kindles, in the boſom of 
the moſt unlettered peaſant, a thirſt for knowledge, 
and a love of virtue and liberty. Very ſoon all men 
muſt be encloſed within the fence of the ſocial con- 
tract, which equally reſpects and binds all affociated 
beings one towards another. It will gather together 
numberleſs advantages for ſuffering man. During 
the long night of feudal barbariſm and idolatry, the 
true relations between men have been deſtroyed; all 
good notions turned topſyturvyy—all juſtice poiſoned 


to its ſource: But, at the dawn of day, theſe gothic 


abſurdities, with theſe who profit by them, will ya- 


niſn like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion,” and the 


remnants of antient ſervitude fall and be annihilated. 


This is morally and-phyſically true. It merits alike 


the ſerious contemplation of rulers, and the more 
awful reflection of the people. It may happen to 
avert a ſtorm of national vengeance, which has long 
been brewing; and, it will prove to the world, that 
the governors of nations can be humane, when their 
fears of an irritated -people give them reaſon to 
tremble. They will have to chuſe (becauſe they 
are the guardians of it) whether this aged and mon- 
ſtrous coloſſal pile of feudality, ſhall be peacefully 
taken to pieces by the ſkilful hand of the reforming 
workman, or tumbled inte an heap of ruins by the 
wild and naked fury of the people. They will have 
to decide, whether the ſun of deſpotiſm ſhall go 
down into the calm waters of oblivioh, or ſet in 
blood and horror. Kings, Avoyers, Nobles, Syn- 
dics, High and Mighty Lords, Moſt Puiſſant, Moſt 
Excellent Senators! do not reject, with ſcorn, the 

| remonſtrances 


* 
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remonſtrances of the People, over whom you reign! 
Remember, for your own fakes, that when injured 


Man lifts up his arm to Heaven he diſeovers his 
origin, and finds himſelf a joint ſovereign of the 


world! Remember that his arm is his ſceptre, and 
that when the PeoPLE roar, their facred voice is 
thunder—when they lift their mighty arm, it is 


death to tyrants |—Common happinels and ſecurity 
are the ends of ſociety. Where theſe ends are not 


purſued, but, in oppoſition to them, power dege- 


nerates into violence, and ſubjection into flavery 
where mere will and paſſion bear rule—where uni- 


verſal miſery and dread, and —_ oppreſſion prevail, 
can government be ſaid to ex 
is not the exerciſe of government, but of HoSTILITY ; 


and, TO RESIST AN ENEMY, IS BUT SELF- 


> No—No. This 


DEFENCE—IT IS THE. LAW AND DUTY 


OF NATURE. Is it-not repugnant to nature, and 


to all common ſenſe, to reverence injuſtice and ty- 
ruiny, to be fond of their authors, and to conceive 


that any duty 1s due to them? Was it poffihle for 
the Romans to love Tiberius—to-efteem Caligula or 
Nero ?—It is enough that people love ſuch as love 
them—that they eſteem thoſe who protect and re- 

lieve them. It is their duty, too, to terrify delin- 


quency, and puniſh crimes. | | 
From the objections which have heen raiſed a- 


gainſt the ſyſtem of privilege, is derived by a neceſ- 


lary conſequence, the ſyſtem of EQUALITY. The: 
advantages that are derived from Equality of Rights, 


will appear more evident when placed in oppolition: 


to Deipotiſm, which is inequality; and which, by 
palſying the genius, and damping the courage of 
men, cauſes an univerſal lethargy in a whole nation. 
Thoſe who either are under the influence of Tvran- 
ny, or who are menaced with its ſpeedy approach, 
ſhould prepare their. minds for fo diſmal an annihila- 
tion of themſelves; they ſhould learn the degree of 
wretchedneſs which attends it; and ſhould read the 
feries of miſery by which every nation is purſged,. 

e E „ that 
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that groans beneath the rod of oppreſſion. Accord- 
ms to this ſyſtem, men are divided into two claſſes, 
in conſequence. of the elevation of that * monſtrous 
„ee Which they can never look at without fear 
and trembling. One claſs is removed from the ſcene 
of ſelfiſhneſs and corruption, and keeps at a diſtance: 
merely on motives of fear; the other approaches this 
object from motives of ainbition, and, of courſe,. 
flatters itfelf with ſecurity. from the conſciouſheſs of 
its meanneſs. It forms, between the deſpot and the 
reſt of the nation, an order of ſubordinate tyrants, 
not leſs ſuſpicious and more cruel than their maſter. 
The military are inſolent; the prieſt completes the 
flaviſhneſs and degeneracy of the people, by. his ex- 
ainples and his difcourſes. Such a government awaits 
only tor the fignal to do whatever it pleaſes. The 
great Noblecringes and fuwns in the king's preſence, 
and the people do the like before the great nobleman.. 
The natural dignity of man is eclipſed, becauſe he 
has no ideas of hisTights. Around the © preat red 
dragon,” his agents, his fayourites, the people are 
cruſhed under foot, with the ſame inadyertence that 
we cruſh the inſeQs which ſwarm amongſt the duft 
of our fields. Public morals are corrupted. Grind- 
ing vexations, and the moſt unexampled outrages, 
loſe their characteriſtic atrocity, and no longer draw 
down on them horror and contempt. He who dares 
to name virtue, patriotiſm, and equity, is conſidered 
as a violent man; an expreſſion, which implies, “ an. 
abjeft indulgence of crimes, by which we profit.” The 
body of the nation muſt be diffolute and ſuperſtitious ; 5 
for deſpotiſm cannot be eſtabliſhed without the in- 
terference of ſuperſtition, nor be maintained without 
its. ſupport; and ſervitude always leads on to de- 
bauchery, as a ſubſtitute tor reaſon and conſequence. 
Men of information pay their court to the great, and 
profeſs the religion. of policy. Tyranny leading, in 
its train,, a multitude of ſpies and informers, the- 
leaſt indiſcretion aſſumes the hue of ſedition. Men 
think little, ſay nothing, and are afraid of reaſon- 


ing 


* 


Wa» 


n 
ing; they are even alarmed at their own ideas. The 


philoſopher keeps his thoughts to himſelf, as the rich 
man conceals his treaſure. The man; who leads the 
happieſt lite, is the moſt unknown. Miſtruſt and 


terror forin the baſis of the general manners. The 


Citizens livs ſeparate from each other, and the Whole 
nation becomes melancholy, pufillanimous, ſtupid, 
and ſilent. ca 
Such is the ſcale of misfortune and degrada tion to 


which Deſpotiſm or Inequality would reduce the hu- 


man race. But obſerve the celeſtial Walk of ſweet 
__ Equa:1Ty.- It is of heavenly: origin, very little 
known to the world, 'reprefented; by deſpots to the 
g . as an abomination; but, when once ſeen, 


the eye of humanity delights to gaze in raptures or. it. 


It is an enemy to every uſeteſs order in the ſtate; it 
is the gift of nature, the inalienable and eſfential 
right of man; of which he cannot deprive himſelf, 


much leſs his poſterity, by any contract. It makes 
the people the only baſis of leg: timate power; and as 


no authority can be exerciſed ever them, that does 


not emanate” ron them, every public officer, whether 


executive, judicial, ot leg ſlative, is their mandatory, 


ſubſtitute, agent, and ſervant. He is, therefore, ac- 


"countable to them at all times. The end of ever 


government” is to aſſure the exiſtence of the body 8 


litic, and to procure, to the individuals who compoſe: 


it, the power of enjoying ſeeurely”: and quietly. their 


natural rights. 


Such a government is eſtabliſhed for the common 
advantage, and not for the profit or particular inte- 
Teſt of a ingle man, or of an aſſembly of men. Every 
political aflociation is formed by individuals volun- 
tarily bound one to another ; then by a ſocial contract, 


wherein the whole people or facicty binds itſelf to each - 


citizen, and each citizen to the whole people or /oczety, 


that all ſhall be governed hy certain laws, of a fret 
nature, and for the common good; that every ane of 
the people has a right 10 participate in the legiſlation, 


without which there is no liberty, and no free govern- 


| ment; and, laſtiy, that every PO gade à right tt 
0M change 
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aber than Penne, when. ali are not . ; 
Filled—the doctrine of non-refiſtance againſt arbitrary 


power and oppreſſion, being abſurd, ſervile, and de- 
ſtructive of the good and happineſs of the human 


age. 
ments, not acting by uſurpation, it is obvious, that 


every man, to preferve his independence, ſhould 
exerciſe ſome profeffion, by which he may live - 


neſtly, without: burdening thie nation. 
a man being born a legiſlator, a judge, or magiſt rate, 


1s an inſult. upon the human Ange e e + a > 


quite filly. 


* 


BERTY ;. the ſecond, EQUALITY, without which, 
Liberty cannot be reſpected ; the third is PROPERTY, 
.the legitimate fruit of an equal uſe of Liberty. The 
ſyſtem of privilege, by deſtroying. the ſecond, an- 
nihilates the firſt, and endangers, the ſecurity of the 
latter. Fatal events, and bad laws, have conſpired 
againſt the people; they have been diſinherited, 
ſtripped, deprived of every thing. With an hun- 
.dred thoufand arms (fays Montefquieu) . they. have 
overthrown every thing g, With an hundred en 
feet they have crawled like inſects .“. 

9 by the awful ſanctions of Virtus, che tente 72 


| ple. of Equality ſtands unſhaken: The ſtorms of fac: 
tion may beat againſt it, and the temp. ſts of tyranny 
howl around it; but it is ſeated on a rock, and on its 


altars the whole human race will ſhortly facrifice. 


Deſpots, toe, have thundered from all ſides againſt i 1 


Ike an aged foreſt. torn by ſtorms, they roar” ven- 
geanee, but they mu? fall. If I may uſe a metaphor, 
Aſtræa, who had been gone up to heaven for ſo long a 


time, is no come down upon Larth again, and the 


reign of Innocence and Concord is going to be revived 


among mankind. Hitherto We have examined tlie 


world, only as a vaſt ſcene of depopulation and wWaſte, 


it is time to, contemplgte the dawnings of reaſon, 


happiness, and humanity, riſing from amengfthe ruins 


ef a world which fill reeks with the foo. OPAL ITS» 
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people, civilized as well as lavage. , NO7 0 
nie 2. 8 


Such being the only foundations of govern- 


The idea of 


Citizens, the firſt right of human nature is > 
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